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The Lay Reader’s 
Bookshelf 


In a certain senior high school course 
which present-day curricula euphoniously 
list as “social studies,” the name of Albert 
Schweitzer came up. “I don’t suppose any- 
body can tell us anything about him,” said 
the doubtful teacher, expecting silence. 

“T can!” Bob Hicks promptly volunteered, 
proceeding without hesitation. Bob had 
recently read THE AFRICA OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER, with photographs on every 
page by Dr. Charles R. Joy. Bob could have 
spoken as readily on many other notables, 
for among the books selected for the reading 
pleasure as well as the edification of her two 
sons by their careful mother, one finds sev- 
eral which were listed as appropriate for 
young people in our December Bookshelf. 

These boys now have Dr. Joy’s newest 
addition to the BEACON pREssS Schweitzer 
Library: THE ANIMAL WORLD OF 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, subtitled Jungle 
Insights into Reverence for Life, and beau- 
tifully illustrated by Richard F, Bartlett. 
(Price, $3.) Thank you, Dr. Joy, for this 
delightful family book! The animal stories 
in Parts I and II delight children as well 
as adults. “Josephine, the Tame Wild Boar” 
is a “perfect” story, so rarely found. Parts 
III and IV contain Dr. Joy’s translations 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s writings having to do 
with “reverence for life,” as developed in 
Eastern philosophies as well as his own 
conception. All of our space might be used 
quoting our notebook excerpts from this 
book, but why, when you can get it so 
easily for your own library? Or, in any 
event, at your public library. 

While reading THE ANIMAL WORLD, 
there came to mind the warning of a 
National Park lecturer: that in many pro- 
tective measures “the balance of nature” 
is destroyed. Dr. Schweitzer makes this 
same observation in Africa: “When the 
free bird of prey kills weaker birds in order 
to get food for itself and its brood, it is 
acting in accordance with natural instincts. 
We have even learned that the species of 
bird pursued is thereby kept healthy, since 
the birds weakened by sickness — a source 
of infection for their own kind — most 
easily fall victim.” Dr. Schweitzer is con- 
temptuous of killing known as “noble sport.” 


We've taken a quotation from Dr. Joy’s 
book to introduce PROGRESS IS UNOR- 
THODOX by Fred I Cairns: “It is the 
fate of every truth to be ridiculed before 
it is recognized.” Mr. Cairns is even more 
forceful. His contention is that the discovery 
of every new truth has resulted in persecu- 
tion by diehards wedded to old orthodoxies 
which they intend to protect against all 
new ideas. He cleverly begins his exposition 
of this theme with the religious argument 
which caused Cain to kill his brother Abel. 
The argument begun that day goes on and 
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on! The world is under deep obligation to 
Eve and her husband, he suggests in his 
opening paragraph, for their having ven- 
tured together to taste of the fruit that 
would give them knowledge, at whatever 
cost; for even the curse of evil is not so 
terrible as the curse of ignorance. The 
author cites Arius, Servetus, Spinoza, Gali- 
leo, Priestley, and many others as examples 
of men persecuted for the introduction of 
new and unorthodox concepts. (BEACON 
PRESS, $2.50.) 

“The orthodox seem never to realize that 
their own position was once a cause for 
persecution. Christians, since the time of 
Arius, have forgotten why Jesus was cruci- 
fied. Once a faith is born, however liberal 
or forward-looking it may be . 
always danger that it will solidify and sur- 
round itself with a dogmatic conservatism 
that will defy further progress,” we read, 
and then consider this bit of wisdom: “The 
nature of developing life has always de- 
manded of him who seeks any freedom that 
he find it for everyone.” 


If you suspect that you are becoming a 
bit smug, a bit too orthodox in your Uni- 
tarianism, perhaps this is a book for you. 
The more or less unorthodox will find it 
for themselves. Those of us who were 
“born Unitarians,” are enlightened when we 
follow the process by which a young man 
was educated for the Unitarian ministry 
in a Calvinistic theological school. (Many 
orthodox theological schools, it seems, com- 
pete with Meadville and Starr King in 
furnishing us with ministers! ) 
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Surely you read Pierre van Paassen’s 
review of THE FOOT OF PRIDE, Novem- 
ber Christian Register. (B. p. $3.75) Maybe 
you have also shared our experience — and 
it is an experience — of reading this book 
on anti-Semitism by the Scottish historian, 
Malcolm Hay. This book, read by all who 
call themselves Christian, could not but 
bring about a reformation of a new kind in 
our communities—and in ourselves. 
viewers have said, it is not “pleasant read- 
ing.” Well, it isn’t a book of humor, yet 
it is our judgment that THE FOOT OF 
PRIDE jis about the pleasantest reading 
we have done in a long time, for it 
straightens us out on the roots of some ugly 
history. Reading it should bring to us, as 
individuals, that “peace of soul” which no 
book of beautiful thoughts could possibly 
achieve. Mature minds are willing to face 
realities and unpleasant truths! 


All of the books on this Bookshelf so far 
are among recent publications of BEACON 
press. That was not intentional. It’s just 
because BEACON PRESS has been publishing 
so many books we wanted to read. Then, 
when we went over our “Readers Log” 
for the month, we selected the above as 
the book to which we especially wanted 
to direct your attention. However, we do 
want to add one other book for AUYers, 
(HARCOURT, BRACE) which is light and en- 
joyable: THE LITTLE PRINCESSES, by 
Marion Crawford, governess of the two 
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British princesses from their earliest years, 
when she herself, fresh from college, and 
athletic, was considered young enough to 
teach them how to play as well as how to 
learn, This was a book club selection, 
widely distributed; no doubt many a mother 
has already brought to the attention of her 
daughter the author’s gentle message for 
girls: “I have often thought that the young 
people who copy the Princesses* hats, frocks, 
and ways of dressing, would do well also 
to copy their beautiful manners. . . . For 
good manners are a charm that never goes 
out of fashion, and requires no capital 
outlay.” LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Children’s Gandhi 
GANDHI: FIGHTER WITHOUT A 
SWORD. By Jeanette Eaton. New York: 
Morrow. $8 


Here is a careful biography of Mahatma 
Gandhi for teen agers! This is refreshing 
news when the literary fare for high school 
children too often ranges from the tinsel 
glamor of Hollywood to the ghoulish glamor 
of a third world war. 

Miss Eaton, who specializes in writing 
biographies of great personalities for young 
people, has written here an authentic, in- 
spiring story. Interestingly illustrated by 
Ralph Ray, this book reflects, without once 
becoming “preachy,” the great principles 
for which Gandhi lived and died. Gandhi, 
for all his pacifism, was an extremely active 
person, and this book recounts this activity 
from the time he married his child-bride 
to the death scene in Birla House. 

As with most biographers of Gandhi, 
Miss Eaton is best in dealing with his early 
years, since Gandhi himself recounted his 
earlier years in his long, frank Autobio- 
graphy. Thus more than half of Miss 
Eaton’s volume is concerned with events 
before Gandhi returned to India from South 
Africa in 1914—when his work to free the 
great subcontinent from the British Raj and 
from its own evils really began. 

This is not a book to be given to young 
people whose parents wince when they 
ask embarrassing political questions of their 
parents at table. On reading this book, 
the rich youngster may well look askance 
at his parents’ wealth and its origin. The 
white child may have an urge to help free 
America’s untouchables. And the child 
reared between two world wars may put 
this book down with a determination to 
march with the spirit of Gandhi in the 
battle against evil through love—and not 
HOMER A. JACK 
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Bible Belt liberal 


THE SEER, HIS PARABLES AND TALES. 
_ By J. Ray Shute. Monroe, N. C.: Nocalore 
Press. $5. 


_ The seers of the world have of course 
been those who see. And, seeing into the 
" simplicity of truth, they have said simple 
but basic things. This seer of Southern 
_Unitarianism has said some basic things in 
fine simplicity. 
_ For example, the account called “Revela- 
_ tion” is a thinly veiled account of the search 
of a liberal for comfort in the Bible Belt. 
“A Working Team” is a penetrating farm 
parable of the injustice of white supremacy. 
“Gratitude” is a shrewd comment on the 
unwisdom of radicalism which pulls out by 
the roots instead of restoring growth by 
removing the unhealthy silt of convention 
that covers the roots so they cannot breathe. 


This seer has humor, as indeed all seers 
must. The leisurely tales are separated by 
one or two sentence fables as telling as the 
short poems of Stephen Crane, which wryly 
point out the irony of man’s vain pretensions. 
And there are longer tales too, whose humor 
is earthy after the manner of some medieval 
stories, ; 


Indeed, these parables and tales seem to 
owe much to the parables of the East and 


the tales of the Middle Ages. But they re- 
mind one of modern literature too. There 
is the tale of the dying Sheik Abdallah who 
was asked “Hast thou made thy peace with 
Allah?” and who replied, “We were never 
at war.” One remembers that Thoreau on 
his deathbed made the same remark. There 
is the hawk in “Adjustment” who planned 
in the morning on a full-grown hare for his 
meal but by noon settled for a mouse. 
That is like Thoreau’s young man who in 
his youth gathered materials for a castle and 
in middle age built a hen house. Seers are 
like that. They don’t borrow from one 
another. They just see. And once in a 
while two of them see the same truth and 
the same ironic twist of fate impresses both 
of them alike. And the rest ,of us need to 
be told the old truths over and over again. 
There is more to commend this book. To 
make it a piece of fine presswork and book- 
making Mr. Shute has put into this limited 
edition the sure taste of years of experience 
with printing and design and has produced 
a book that is a delight to pick up, to open, 
and to read. Better yet, it shares with the 
books of other seers the delightful necessity 
of slow reading and after each parable or 
tale the invitation to stop for a maturing 
idea to fix itself in one’s mind. Not many 
books these days have that ancient virtue. 
RAYMOND ADAMS 


“Garden of the World” 
VIRGIN LAND: THE AMERICAN WEST 
AS SYMBOL AND AS MYTH. By Henry 
Nash Smith. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $4.50. 


Myths are the quasi-historical tales that 
reside in the cultural imagination of a peo- 
ple. They represent spirit and ethos rather 
than history. But the myth does depict or 
narrate a certain reality. It is psychic in 
nature, the expression of some deep emotion. 
It can be the symbol of something you love 
or want, hate or fear. 

Appropriately, therefore, the professor of 
English at the University of Minnesota 
neither applauds nor condemns, but acutely 
pries into the myth of “The Garden of the 
World.” This is the myth according to 
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Two new books by 
J. Ray Shute 


... THE SEER 
HIS PARABLES AND TALES 
Limited to 1000 numbered 
and autographed copies. 
Originally $5.00 — now 
$3.50 
... THE CHAPEL OF 
THE SEER 
- Only 500 copies .. . $2.50 
Now both books for $5.00! 
Order direct from 
NOCALORE PRESS 
P.O. Box 24 Monroe, N. C. 
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which that part of the United States west 
of the Mississippi River is the agrarian 
and therefore the economic, cultural, spirit- 
ual and all-purpose paradise of the planet 
Earth. 


That long held, much written of, and 
fervidly proclaimed theme—worked out by 
the dime-and other novelists from their 
James Fenimore Cooper stencil-pattern—has 
met with a degree of counter-attack at the 
hands of Easterners who cannot equate man- 
ners, morals and spirituality with living in 
the wilds. Neither can they bear to con- 
template their maritime mercantilism, cen- 
tered at the Atlantic seaboard, as signing 
over its hopes of gain and glory to our inte- 
rior’s agriculturalism, wn-aristocratic cama-~ 
raderie, and naive piety which have been 
cited by writers in behalf of the pioneer, the 
cowboy and the small-farmer. 


But the main battle is not there. Where 
the mythos of the American West meets its 
Waterloo, so Mr. Smith asserts, is in the 
advent of steam—and otherwise-powered 
machinery. 

Massive in its basis of research, and fas- 
cinatingly ingenious in its penetration of the 
motives that create literature, this work de- 
mands to be reckoned with by anyone who 
parochially thinks his own locale is the most 
desirable. 

Basically what we have here is a warning 
that any historical, political, fictional, poetic 
or other kind of writing must be read as 
social psychology, and with an ever-open eye 
for the author’s values, especially in ecr 
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nomic matters. 

Mr. Smith will not blacklist any piece of 
our American lore as a falsification of the 
facts. That is not what a myth is. Deftly, 
however, he does suggest that no writer or 
trend of writing has as yet assimilated into 
one purview all the facts about this coun- 
try’s geopolitical past, present or future. 

MIMS THORNBURGH WORKMAN 
ee 


Cover 

This handsome, intelligent boy is 
typical of the Spanish children now living 
exiled in France. He has never known 
what good food, warm clothing and a 
decent home are like. Virtually ignored 
by the French government which has 
more than enough of its own destitute 
to take care of, the Spanish refugees from 
the Civil War in Spain, unable for the 
most part to obtain and keep work per- 
mits, are almost solely dependent on pri- 
vate charity for their existence. Dr. 
Charles Joy tells their story in this issue. 


American Unitarian Association, 25 
Printed 


, $3.50 in American money; Single 
pete All rights reserved. 
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lhe beacon 
The Renton Pass Boston BOOK FAIR 


| LAST SPRING the 
Rockefeller Foun- 
dation asked THE 
| BEACON PRESS to 
dispatch a set of 
‘ its children’s books 
to Japan for a 75 
, | day American Fair 
wi planned by the 
Hiroshima Publish- 
ing Company “of 
#) Osaka. T. Matsui, 
| president, reported 
their safe arrival 
and steady interest 
in these examples 
| of American pub- 
| lishing. Top: Out- 
_ side the “Children’s 
American Library,” 
‘ and middle: stu- 

dents in the high- 
sg school age section 
of the reading 


room. 


The pictures 
were brought back 
from Japan by 
Charles Burton 
| Fahs, son of Sophia 
L. Fahs, editor of 
children’s material 
for THE BEACON 


* press. Bottom: also in the interior of the library are 


children of the pre-primer section with their helper. 


* * * 


7 INCREASINGLY the BEAcon press finds itself in the 


@ % 
ism as a whole. 


position of being a spokesman for American Protestant- 
One indicator: The Protestant Voice 
recently compiled a list of books under the heading, 
“Protestantism—Its History and Heritage.” The monthly 
interdenominational organ explained: “One of the great 
needs in the Protestant Church is a better understand- 
ing of our faith. . . . The following bibliography will 
help to orient your thinking.” There followed a list of 
books issued by fifteen publishing houses. Eleven houses 


. were represented by one book each. Two were repre- 


sented by two titles each. Only one publishing house 


had more than two; and it had five. Its name: THE 
e 


BEACON PRESS, Of Boston. 


Japan 


It was a miniature country once 
To my imagination: Home of the Short, 
And also the academy of stunts 
Where acrobats are taught 
The famous secrets of the trade: 
To cycle in the big parade 
While spinning plates upon their parasols, : 
Or somersaults that do not touch the ground, ~ 
Or tossing seven balls 
In Most Celestial Order round and round. 


A child’s quick sense of the ingenious stamped 
All their invention: toys I used to get 
At Christmas time, or the peculiar, cramped 
Look of their alphabet 
Fragile and easily destroyed, 
Those little boats of celluloid 
Driven by camphor round the bathroom sink, 
And delicate the folded paper prize 
Which, dropped into a drink - 
Of water, grew up right before your eyes. 


Now when we reached them it was with a sense 
Sharpened for treachery compounding in their brains 
Like mating weasels; our Intelligence 
Said: the Black Dragon reigns 
Secretly under yellow skin, 
Deeper than dyes of atabrin 
And deadlier. The War Department said: 
Remember you are Americans; forsake 
The wounded and the dead 
At your own cost; remember Pearl and Wake. 


And yet they bowed us in with ceremony, 
Told us what brands of Sake were the best, 
Explained their agriculture in a phoney 
Dialect of the West, 
Meant vaguely to be understood 
As a shy sign of brotherhood 
In the old human bondage to the facts 
Of day to day existence. And like ants, 
Signalling tiny pacts 
With their antennae, they would wave their hands. 


At last we came to see them not as glib 
Walkers of tightropes, worshipers of carp, 


Nor yet a species out of Adam’s rib 


Meant to preserve its warp 
In Cain’s own image; they had crept 
Into our sympathy by inept 
Clutchings with chopsticks after single grains 
Of rice, like sparrows packing in debris, 
And their fastidious pains 
Made them more touching in their poverty. 


Human endeavor clumsily betrays 
Humanity. Their excrement served in this; 
For, planting rice in water, they would raise 
Schistosomiasis 
Japonica, that enters though 
The pores into the avenue 
And orbit of the blood, where it may foil 
The heart and kill, or settle in the brain. 
This fruit of their nightsoil 
Thrives in the skull, where it is called insane. 


Now the quaint early image of Japan 
That was so charming to me as a child 
Seems like the bright design upon a fan,— 
Of water rushing wild 
On rocks that can be folded up, 
A river which the wrist can stop 
With a neat flip, revealing merely sticks 
And silk of what had been a fan before, 
And like such winning tricks, 


_It shall be buried in excelsior. 


—ANTHONY HECHT 


Reprinted with permission from 
The Hudson Review of Spring, 1949 
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disintegration 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Francis E. Mer- 
rill, H. Warren Dunham, Arnold Rose and 
Paul W. Tappan. New York: Knopf. $4. 
“A social problem,” says Prof. Merrill, 
sponsor and co-author of this book, “is a 
situation in a d ic and democratic 
society believed to be a threat to, or an in- 
fringement upon a social value, and con- 
sidered capable of amelioration or elimina- 


_ tion by appropriate collective action.” 


This is a somewhat stiff and academic 
way of sounding off on another excellent 
book which undertakes to give us a portrait, 
as it were, of our American climate and cul- 
ture. I say “another book.” A decade ago 
such books were relatively scarce; a quarter- 
century ago they were almost unknown. To- 
day no college major in sociology can escape 
being brought face to face with the social 
and moral disintegration which is so obvious 
everywhere. Preceding this book by two 
years was Prof. Robert Faris’ ambitious study 
of our Social Disorganization; and preceding 
that was Lawrence Guy Brown’s elaborate 


. report on Social Pathology. There are too 


tion to this great man. $2.00 
at your bookstore 
_ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


many others to mention; and the specialized 
studies of and reports on personality prob- 
lems, delinquency, family conflicts, minority 
and race problems would fill the shelves of 
a considerable library. 

Every one of the problems mentioned is 
infinitely more complicated than the layman 
imagines, and there is no simple, single way 
of accounting for the many broken homes, 


The Theology of 
Albert Schweitzer 
for 
Christian Inquirers 

E. N. Mozley 


Epilogue by Schweitzer 


A long epilogue by Dr. Schweit- 
zer climaxes this collection of 
excerpts from his four great theo- 
logical works. In the body of the 
book the author supplies a com- 
mentary running through the 
various selections showing the 
development of Schweitzer’s escha- 
tological thinking. The epilogue, 
comprising a third of the book, 
gives Schweitzer’s matured con- 
clusions on the problems of relig- 
ious thinking and points out the 
importance of these conclusions 
for today’s theology. An invalu- 
able addition to any Schweitzer 
library and an excellent introduc- 


the delinquency of children, and the mental 
and emotional aberrations of individual per- 
sonalities. Ours is a social and cultural 
climate which breeds such problems —and 
probably faster than they are being cured. 
Prof. Tappan, in his chapter on the “Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Delinquency,” points 
directly to our total situation. “Social dis- 
organization,” says he, is inherent in con- 
temporary society. There appears little like- 
lihood of wiping out any preponderance of 
our social problems within the framework of 
our civilization. It is doubtful if we can 
even provide sufficient counteracting influ- 
ences of a preventive and therapeutic nature 
to decrease significantly the effect of a highly 
complicated, dynamic, conflicted society with 
its heterogeneous and mobile peoples.” 

We will let the reader draw his own con- 
clusions; but if a preacher would say this in 
his own language on Sunday morning he 
could be called subversive; and if the nature 
of our society is thus complicated as to re- 
quire a complete overhauling, what can be 
said of the nature of the human personality? 
Psychiatrists have merely entered vast cav- 
erns, as yet only partially explored. Prof. 
Rose, in his discussion of race prejudice, 
alone, has this to say: 

“The layman—especially the preju- 
diced layman—usually thinks of preju- 
dice as the simplest thing in the world. 
This attitude helps him to ignore what 
the facts of complexity reveal—that 
prejudice lies very close to the core of 
our culture and its characteristic per- 
sonalities. .. .” 


All of which would indicate that this is 
not a book to pick up and lay down. It is 
a text and reference book, to which one must 
return again and again for the light it sheds 
on all our major problems. How any minis- 
ter can hope to understand the world in 
which he must live and preach, without 
having such carefully organized studies with- 
in constant and easy reach, is for him to de- 
cide. _He might well begin with this study 
in which each major field is discussed and 
charted by a specialist. I recommend it 
enthusiastically to all serious readers who 
are really concerned, and who feel the need 
of more information. EDWIN T. BUEHRER 


No magic recipes 
INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION. By 
Malcolm S. Knowles. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. $4. 

Here is a book which will appeal to 
everyone who has been faced with the task 


- of planning a program or conducting a 


series of activities for adults. Written by 
a member of the AUA Board of Directors 
who has had a rich background of first 
hand experience with informal adult educa- 
tion, the book is remarkable for its wealth 
of specific suggestions and helpful illustra- 
tions. Whether your problem is how to 
start an adult program, how to interest 
participants and build attendance, how to 
secure speakers and discussion leaders, or 
how to improve existing programs, you'll 
find much food for thought and many ideas 


- ducting adult activities. 


ai 
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“The question is how to keep other 
people from filling up our parking space 
without using a creedal test.” 


for action as you read. 

Of particular interest to Unitarians is the 
recurring theme that people are important. 
Group planning, maximum participation, co- 
operative problem solving and collective 
evaluation are stressed throughout. These 
are the mechanics of our way of life. One 
finishes the book with a renewed sense of 
the important function of informal adult 
education as an essential tool of democracy. 

The author makes it clear that there are 
no magic recipes for successful program 
building nor any “one best method” for con- 
He does indicate 
many general principles the validity of 
which has been demonstrated in actual 
practice, but he insists that these principles 
must be adapted to local circumstances. 
He ventures a number of very specific 
recommendations, which are presented as 
helpful suggestions and are illustrated by a 
variety of concrete applications in different 
situations, 

The general flavor of the book is much 
more that of a resource specialist called in 
for consultation than of a cocksure professor 
giving a lecture. It thus reflects the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of the vigorous move- 
ment it describes as well as the practical 
experience and practicing skill of the author. 
Seldom does a single volume combine a 
systematic survey of a complex movement 
with so many useful descriptions of “how 
it's done” in widely differing organiza- 
tions. 

Although most helpful to full time ad- 
ministrators or leaders in public school or 
university extension programs for adults, or 
to full time staff workers in agencies offer- 
ing a varied program of informal adult 
classes and activities, this book has much 
of value for the part-time or amateur worker 
with adults. Program chairmen, board 
members of civic and religious organiza- 
tions, group workers and many others will 
find inspiration and many useful ideas in its 
pages. 


MERRILL E. BUSH 
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OPEN FORUM 


‘Tronclad cirele of circumstances enchain Catholics’ 


To Register Readers: 


If I had not been born in a Catholic 
family, if I had not gone through with 
Catholic teaching and practice from in- 
fancy to First Communion, then Confirma- 
tion and Marriage in that Church, perhaps 
I might accept in silence the profession of 
liberalism of Unitarian Dorothy J. MacLean, 
of Gatlinburg, Tennessee, appearing in the 
November Christian Register, who spoke in 
defense of Catholics in their right to free- 
dom of worship. Alas, this is becoming the 
vogue. But if Protestantism is to continue 
its enlightened course in history then Doro- 
thy J. MacLean’s mistaken position towards 
Catholics must become past history. It is true 
that here every citizen has the legal right to 
worship God as he pleases, but responsible 
Catholic leaders admit no such right, and 
it is error to be led astray by the conduct 
of innocent or ignorant Catholic laymen. 
Protestants must be made fully aware of 
the truth that to a responsible Catholic 
clergyman all Protestants are virtually here- 
tics. 


The fact of the Catholic Church’s phari- 


saism and oppression during the Inquisition. 


was not an hallucination to the founders of 
the great Reform. The carnival exhibitions 
of her clergy so universally pictured in our 
dailies and magazines today and every day 
bring to us vividly the effrontery of her 
masquerade. Behind all this pompous show 
is alive a chauvinism as real as it ever was 
in history, and as immiscible with Prot- 
estanism as is oil and water. 

Dorothy J. MacLean apparently lives in 
a section of the country where Catholics are 
still comparatively a minor religious force 
in the community. She writes that “she pre- 
fers to think they (local Catholics) do not 
wish to divert her from her faith.” Her 
preference is pure imagination. It is well 
known that wherever Catholics are predom- 
inant, even here in the USA, they do not 
only prefer you to be one of them, but their 
policy usually is such that if you are not 
one of them, you are made to suffer for it 
through all sorts of discriminations. Par- 
tiality and clanishness is their forte. Catholic 
proselyting and missionary zeal throughout 
the USA and abroad today is_ literally 
swamping the world with propaganda to 
divert you from your faith whether you 
are a Jew, Buddhist, Protestant, or native of 
the South Pacific. Miss MacLean should 
read Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power and travel around a 
bit to learn how Catholics change their atti- 
tude of cooperation in centers like hers to 
one of intolerance as they grow in numbers. 
Their responsible clergymen publicly con- 
fess and profess they are now merely suffer- 
ing conditions to remain as they are during 
their minority. But the good Yankee 
doesn’t believe they will do it. 


However, I wish especially to deny the 
conclusions of the third paragraph of her 
answer to Mr. Shute that Catholics have a 
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right to worship “as they wish” regardless 
of how we feel about “their chosen” reli- 
gion. She writes: “it is theirs, they believe 
in it,” and she “believes in their right to be- 
lieve.” Let's look at some of the facts 
which these assertions raise. : 
The number of Catholics who can say that 
Catholicism is their chosen religion is very 
small indeed. Only the converts to Cathol- 
icism can honestly and truly make this as- 
sertion. The rest, perhaps 99.95% of them, 
have had no choice whatever in the matter. 
Their membership in that Church resulted 


from being born in a Catholic family. Few . 


Protestants know fully how ironclad is the 
circle of circumstances which hold Catholics 
enchained within it. Those who have merely 
read about the system in a book, or have 
heard of it by hearsay, cannot at all prop- 
erly estimate, evaluate and appreciate how 
effectively such an accident of birth bars 
Catholics from freedom of worship. The 
consequences which flow from that simple 
fact are insuperable for any child, and are 
well-nigh insuperable even for an adolescent 
to overcome. Fortunate is the person who 
has succeeded in throwing off the shackles 
from his conscience that Catholicism im- 
poses on him. 
through the terrors of eternal damnation and 
Hell can be fully aware of the terrific bat- 
tle one has to -wage to perceive the good 
light of Protestantism. A Catholic child 
is taught and must believe at the risk of 
incurring the sin of heresy (because of his 
unbelief), and there is none more abomin- 
able, that once a person is baptized a Cath- 
olic he remains forever a Catholic, subject 
to all its consequences. He may no longer 
choose another religion for this is the sin 
of heresy. He never exercised any freedom 
of will about it. His parents attended to 
that. For him there never was any free- 
dom of worship. In law? Yes. In con- 
science? No. 

Usually infants born of Catholic parents 
are baptized within 24 hours after birth. 
The parents are under solemn obligation to 
do so, and failure to comply may involve 
them in mortal sin. Now a mortal sin is one 
fateful to the eternal life of your soul (the 
only thing worth while in a Catholic). Ac- 
cording to the Catholic doctrine a person 
who dies with a mortal sin on his soul is 
damned to the eternal fires and tortures of 
Hell. This is why extreme unction is so im- 
portant. The oil or extreme unction before 


death cleanses the soul of mortal and venial - 


sins. But there is no effectiveness in extreme 
unction for a heretic. He is damned for- 
ever. 

Theoretically a child born of Catholic 
parents has until so-called Confirmation to 
accept or to reject the faith. The theory 
is false and is a mere formality to render 
every step more impressive until the faith- 
ful is led to believe there is no return from 
that time. But the theory is false and it is 
in conflict with the claim of the popes (who 
in matters of doctrine are infallible) that 


Only one who has lived 


all children baptized in the Church forever 
remain Catholics. Thus an iron ring of 
faith and fate is mercilessly welded around 
the defenseless child. From his very in- 
fancy he is taught by his (to him) infallible 
parents, as a solemn truth, that in the 
Catholic Church eternal salvation alone may 
be had. According to those of the faith 
who staunchly believe what is taught therein, 
Protestants are all merely erring and way- 
ward Catholics, for the Protestant faith 
grew out of theirs. The modern palliative 
that Protestants rightfully may worship out 
of the Catholic faith is a sop which no 
Catholic worth his salt believes. Don’t let 
them kid you that it makes no difference 
with them. I know. 


NEWTONITE (Newton, Mass.) 


‘Symbols and semantics 


To Register Readers: 


Mr. Harvey Swanson is indeed the “Voice 
of Doom”’—a doom which I do not foresee 
nor sympathize with. 


I have moved back to Laguna Beach, 
California, after having spent a winter ten 
miles away without a car—just to be near 
our little Unitarian Fellowship, which is so 
bravely weathering the storm brought on by 
people who were afraid to be liberal. We 
have lost four such out of a membership 
of twenty. 


We have the inestimable privilege of 
having all the ministers of the vicinity come 
to preach to us on alternating Thursday 
evenings—twice a month: Stephen Fritch- 
man, Schmidt, Howard Matson, Douglas 
Frazier, Peter Samsom, all men, it seems to 
me, of nobility. We have come to know 
them pretty well from their recurring visits 
and from our custom of discussions after 
the sermon with the minister leading us and 
being subjected to friendly but searching 
questions. 


I take it for granted that Mr. Swanson 
would agree with these ministers, and with 
us in this tiny Fellowship, that a progressive 
truth was to be followed to the “bitter end” 
—that we could not believe in a personal 
God of totalitarian aspect and jealous pro- 
pensities. Therefore, if we believe in God 
at all, we must believe in Him as a symbol— 
symbol of love or what have you? Thus the 
man who says he does not believe in God, 
but still believes in Love—as I believe a good 
Unitarian does—can be said willy nilly to be- 
lieve in God. Its just a question of seman- 
tics, 


Nevertheless I feel we Humanists have a 
bone to pick with the Theists who go right 
on speaking of God as though He looked 
like a man with a long white beard when 
they really believe with us that He is a 
symbol. This is very confusing and un- 
semantic, 

But I do not see that fundamentally they 
have any case against us at all, Mr. Swanson 
to the contrary, unless they are at heart 
superstitious and think, or rather feel, that 
if they speak slightingly of God by acknow]- 
edging him to be a symbol, they will some- 
how call down his wrath upon chest 

WINIFRED BALCH, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
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OPEN FORUM 


‘We must beat our breasts and admit our weakness’ 


Guilty of treason? 


h To Register Readers: 
In the review of A Generation on Trial, 
_ (January Register), there is an implication 


that since Alger Hiss was convicted of per- 
jury, and not of treason, the jury that con- 
victed him did not pass on the question of 
_ whether he was guilty of treason. This is 
incorrect. Hiss was convicted of perjury on 
_ two counts. One of them was that he lied 
to the grand jury in denying that he had 
transmitted secret State Department docu- 
ments to Whittaker Chambers. That is 
treason, and the jury found him guilty of 
perjury in denying he had committed 
treason. 

The reviewer, Mr. Davies, stated that be- 
fore we can know whether Hiss was guilty 
of treason we need to know a great deal 
more than the trial disclosed. Do we? 
Chambers introduced as evidence forty- 
seven documents which were literal copies 
of State Department documents and were 
typewritten, with only one exception, on a 
typewriter belonging to Mrs. Hiss. This 
point was conceded by the defense. Even 
if we leave out of consideration all other 
supporting evidence, both material and testi- 
monial, what more do we need to know? 
Was this a communist plot to discredit Hiss? 
Do communists attempt to discredit ‘people 
by calling them communists? Invariably 
the communist’s smear tactics have been to 
call their enemies “fascists.” 

FRANKLIN A. HULLAND, V. A. Hospital 
Rutland Heights, Mass. 


Absurd glorification 


To Register Readers: 

In view of the admitted bias displayed by 
the Register regarding the complex problem 
of Palestine—a bias most vividly exhibited 
in the recent publication of a truly absurd 
glorification of the Zionist policies by Dr. J. 
Raymond Cope (with no opportunity for 
any dissenting voice to provide a more bal- 
anced and factual picture), I wonder if I 
may be permitted to call the attention of 
Register readers to two very fine books, 
neither of which have been reviewed as yet 
(interestingly enough) in the Register—: 
The Struggle for Palestine by Dr. J. C. 
Hurewitz of The School of International Af- 
fairs of Columbia University (Norton & 
Co., N. Y.), and New Star in The New East 
by Mr. Kenneth Bilby of the New York 
_Herald-Tribune (Doubleday & Co., N. Y.). 
Both books are excellently reviewed in the 
January 6, 1951 issue of The Saturday Re- 
view. They provide a very thorough, fair 
and non-partisan picture of the develop- 
ts in Palestine in recent history—and in- 
tally, should help to offset the emotion- 
and inaccurate claims and views of (I 
this regretfully) such a book as Dr. 
‘an Paassen’s Jerusalem Calling. (So far 
s it deals with the political and moral 
; of the Palestine conflict. ) 
CHARLES H. wuiTTIER, Somerville, Mass. 


To Register Readers: 

I would like to bring together in the mind 
of the reader two items which were printed 
separately in the December Christian Regis- 
ter, and one from the Unitarian Yearbook. 

First there is the letter by Bob Weston 
concerning the receipt of the “pamphlet 
purporting to be a report of a Peace Con- 
ference of Christian Churches” held in 
Luhacovice. If I may say so Weston’s letter 
indicates he did not read the pamphlet care- 
fully, but at the first hint of pro-Soviet lean- 
ings of the conference dismissed the whole 
thing with charges that Haspl does not 
speak for anyone, not even himself! Weston 
regrets Haspl did not remain silent, thereby 
assuming silence would have been appro- 
priate. Weston missed the most. significant 
speech completely, that of The Right Rev. 
Dr. Miroslav Novak, Bishop of the Czecho- 
slovak Church, Prague. 

Secondly, I would like to point out that 
according to the Yearbook the AUA in May 
meetings sent greetings to the Czechoslovak 
Church, although it apparently received 
none from them. This was good to do, in 
view of the statement by the Bishop, which 
I quote in condensed form: 

“Can we priests stand here today with 
raised heads and with complete satisfaction 
say that we, in our Churches, have done all 
that we should or could to prevent the 
terrible catastrophe of war? 

“After the second, much more terrible 
war, the Christian Churches have not yet 
stated clearly and without any reserve that 
they stand on the side of peace. And more- 
over this time we must beat our breasts and 
admit our weakness and admit that some 
churches have taken up a sinful position in 
the interests of politics and power. 

“Friends, clergymen of all Christian 
Churches of Czechoslovakia do recognize it 
to be possible that such passionate words as 
those once used against Christian circles by 
F. X. Salda —in his greetings on the occa- 
sion of the 15th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Union — can refer to us. 


The assumption of Maya 


To Register Readers: 

Browsing in the Sacred Books of the East, 
I found that the assumption of the mother 
of Buddha antedates by some centuries 
the assumption of the mother of Christ. 
Truly, there is nothing new under the sun. 

The passage (in the Buddha Karita of 
Asvaghosha, Book II, 18-19) reads: 

“But the queen Maya, having seen the 
glory of her new-born son, like some Rishi 
of the gods, could not sustain the joy which 
it brought; and that she might not die she 
went to heaven. 

“Then the queen’s sister with an influence 
like a mother’s, undistinguishable from the 
real mother in her affection and tenderness, 
brought up as her own son the young prince 
who was like the offspring of the gods.” 

REV. JACOB TRAPP, Summit, N. J. 


At that time he wrote: ‘If you are a Chris- 
tian, if you are an idealist you should blush 
at the fact that the work for a just society 
is being carried on elsewhere.’ 

“We must open the eyes of the faithful 
and of our colleagues, who would, just at 
the decisive moment, like to stand aside 
from our struggle for peace, who would like 
to take shelter. Always after such fruitless 
attempts at pacifism there are still many 
who substitute a false calmness for peace. 
It is certain that there is no single person 
among you who cannot understand, or who 
does not want to understand what activity 
is demanded by the fight for peace.” 

This statement answers Bob Weston’s sug- 
gestion that anyone should stand silent when 
he has the opportunity to speak. It should 
also dispel any doubt that all who attended 
the conference were speaking with their 
tongues in their cheek or should have been. 
The Bishop’s statement was a courageous 
one. | 

Thirdly, notice the news item on the page 
28 referring to the Conference. The fact 
that the article is written on the basis of 
the one letter received seems to me to be 
shaky editorial work. That letter should 
have appeared in the news column as a com- 
panion to Bob Weston’s. Also it might have 
prompted a further inquiry into the confer- 
ence, and thus have turned up the pamphlet 
referred to earlier. It would have been 
more to the point to inquire further of our 
Unitarian brethren in Czechoslovakia con- 
cerning the Conference. 

While we should not be fooled about the 
government’s purpose in encouraging this 
conference, that should not blind us to the 
values which the conference may have had 
for those participating. It is the latter I 


would like to find out more about. 
REV. HAROLD K. SHELLEY, Tacoma, W ash. 
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ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY 


February 26 — Religious Conception 
of the Economic Order. March 5— Re- 
ligious Vocation: The Worker. March 12 
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March 19 — Ethical Functions of Collec- 
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Definition of Property. April 2—A Re- 
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by 
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EDITORIAL 


THE REAL ENEMIES 


There are about 2.2 billion people on this planet. For 
every one that is white there are three who are black, 
brown or yellow. For every one that is moderately well- 
fed, secure in terms of the basic necessities of life, there 
are three who live in a state of chronic poverty and want. 
Many of these will probably die of starvation or of the dis- 
eases which accompany prolonged malnutrition. For every 
person who enjoys what we call “political freedom,” there 
are at least three who have never known the meaning of this 
kind of freedom or who have only recently thrown off the 
yokes of imperialism or corrupt local tyranny and are mak- 
ing their first tentative and precarious experiments with polit- 
ical democracy. 

This is the kind of world we live in. We did not make it 
this way. We may wish it were otherwise. But this is the 
way it is: a world in which the majority is colored, not white; 
in which most of the people are poorly housed, clothed and 
fed; in which only a minority has any traditional experience 
with or devotion to our Western European and American 
forms of political democracy. 

The effect of the first half of the twentieth century has 
been to awaken this majority of the world’s people to the 
realization that things do not have to be this way. The 
majority wants to share in the world’s wealth made possible 
through nature and modern industrial techniques. It wants 
equality and an end to all forms of racial and cultural prej- 
udice. It wants the sense of participation in the shaping of 
its own future. These are all legitimate, and even moral, 
desires and needs. The majority is becoming aware, for the 
first time in history, that these goals are not only desirable, 
but also possible. It feels that there is a chance now to beat 
the age old enemies of inequality, poverty, and oppression. 
The majority of the people of the world is not going to forfeit 
that chance. It will demand of any system, proposed or im- 
posed, that that system attack and master the real enemies. 

Here, we believe, is the source of communism’s power 
in Asia. It calls the masses to an all-out war against the 
traditional foes. Here lies our weakness. We have not 
sounded such a call, but rather have called upon the 
poor and the dispossessed to preserve a status quo 
which they have found to be bad. While the communists 
call men to the creation of a revolutionary new order, 


we frantically try to hold up the old orders while im- 
proving them timidly with mild proposals for eventual 
reform. Is it any real wonder that the people of Asia 
are turning against us and that they receive our asser- 
tions of democracy and justice with cynical mistrust? 

We must turn our energies and resources towards the real 
enemy. The real enemy is not communism. It is poverty. It 
is corruption, sanctified greed, and oppression in government. 
It is inequality based on race or religion or economic status. 
Communism professes to attack these enemies and it has at- 
tacked them, though the attack has cost the precious treasure 
of freedom; but we also believe that communism’s attack on 
these problems is spurious, born of a desire to exploit rather 
than remedy the world’s sickness. We have attacked the 
problem only timidly and tentatively. Our Marshall Plan 
began with the real enemies in mind. “Our policy,” said 
General Marshall on June 5, 1947, “is not directed against 
any country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, despera- 
tion, and chaos.” But it soon became a weapon in the cold 
war. Our “bold” Point Four program,® now that the fright- 
ened men of Congress have finished with it, is little more than 
a weak gesture in the right direction. The men with the 
truly bold plans, men like Senator MacMahon and Walter 
Reuther, have been ignored or brushed aside, or worse. 

Yet the problem remains the same: to lead a winning fight 
against the real enemies of the majority of mankind. Com- 
munism has seized the initiative and convinced the masses 
of Asia that it has the will and the means to win this fight. 
We think this claim is false; but false or true, it is widely be- 
lieved and ‘belief is power. 

One thing is certain: the ultimate victory in the historical 
struggle of our time will be with that way of life, whether it be 
communism, free enterprise, democratic socialism or some 
other system which men may devise, whica most positively 
and courageously proves its ability to fight and conquer the 
real and age old enemies of poverty, inequality and oppres- 
sion. If the democracies of the West can win in this fight, no 
other obstacle will prevent their eventual triumph, If they 
ignore these real enemies, or attack them only half-heartedly, 
they will betray the majority of mankind and no weapon, 
however powerful, will be able to save them. 

*See page 11 THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


LET US UNITE 


In the wake of an exhaustive war of the titans will there 
be an agency of decent men and women with the courage 
and know-how to furnish the will to survive and the method 
of survival for the remnant of civilized mortals who may re- 
main? This is a challenge to our faith and, at the moment, 
there is little evidence of our capacity or willingness to as- 
sume such a role of leadership. At this time we are, at best, 
8 . 


improvising rather than planning. We have been and are 
notorious in this respect. We likewise are functioning too 
much as reflectors of opinion rather than creators of opinion. 
This, unfortunately, is neither our moral nor our historic role. 
Liberalism can only function on a positive basis and every 
effort to operate otherwise would seem, perforce, to be doom- 
ed to failure. It is time for us to do some very serious plan- 


ferences, it would seem to be a time when we need to stress 
our many common problems and the opportunities for shared 
planning and action. In the last analysis, the impotence of 
theorizing should have, by now, become obvious to us all, 
We need concentrated action in terms of humanity and the 


i as a body. Rather than emphasizing our many dif- 


| KEEP THEM BUILDING! 


Every year when the announcement of the United Uni- 
_ tarian Appeal is made many of us are apt to sigh heavily, 
complain about the high cost of maintaining headquarters 

and a staff to keep it going, and mechanically make out a 

check which we know, deep in our hearts, does not represent 
the best we could do, nor does it indicate our real interest in 
_ the preservation of the freedoms with which our denomina- 
tion is concerned. Even when we consider the size of our 
_ contributions more carefully, these questions always come to 
mind. Are we making any progress? What becomes of this 
money, anyhow? Believing that knowledge of the facts al- 
ways influences the size of our contributions, we are present- 
ing in this editorial and in another one to appear next month, 
some information concerning recent Unitarian growth and 
potential strength. 


A Unitarian Fellowship Unit is a group of ten or more reli- 
gious liberals united for the purpose of holding regular meet- 
ings for worship, discussions and social service. Since 1948 
a total of 62 of these units have been gathered. Of this 
number three have become full-fledged Unitarian churches. 
(It is an interesting fact that these new churches and many 
_ of the units support the UUA to an extent out of all propor- 

tion to that of the longer established churches, and they are 
_ frequently puzzled at the apathy of those of us who tend to 
take freedom of belief for granted!) Many of these units 
have acquired their own buildings. Over half of them have 
: well-organized, functioning church schools which will assure 
us of additional Unitarians in the next generation. Some of 

the church schools have outgrown their present quarters and 
_ are looking for larger places to hold their classes. That these 
units are actively engaged in extending the influence of liberal 
religion beyond their own membership is shown by the fol- 
lowing news items: 


_ Princeton, N. J., really the seat of Presbyterianism, now 
has a strong and growing unit. New Haven, Conn., a strong 
center of Congregationalism, has a fellowship that has almost 
reached church status. Until recently, no Unitarian sermon 
_ had ever been preached in Arkansas. Now in Little Rock we 

have not only a fellowship group, but also a Unitarian Society 

Arkansas! A weekly advertisement in the leading state 
per financed by the group has furnished them with a list 
of more than 100 persons in Arkansas interested in Unitarian- 
sm. Ames, Iowa, has more than 40 youngsters enrolled in its 
school. This group is investigating racial discrimination 
a State University. San Gabriel Valley, Calif., withsome 
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future. What a man believes becomes far less important 
than how he acts. There can be no higher devotion to God 
than a wholehearted devotion to man, and if we could forget 
devisive terminology and seek united aims and service, we 
could begin to be Unitarians in the fullest sense of that term. 
jan. 8. 


NO. 1 


assistance from nearby Fellowship and churches sponsored, 
staffed and equipped a medical clinic of the Mexican Work- 
camp program of the Unitarian Service Committee. Balboa, 
Canal Zone assisted in the organization of a School for the 
Blind of Panama. 

The direction of this work of Unitarian Extension, in addi- 
tion to the regular work of church maintenance, is carried on 
by our Department of Extension with one minister-at-large, a 
small staff and a very limited appropriation. Most of the 
latter comes from a small share of the $2.76 which is the 
average contribution that Unitarians give to the support of all 
denominational agencies. Think of what we might accom- 
plish if we matched the Methodists who give $3.63 annually, 
or the Baptists, who give $5.53! 

A well-supported program of Unitarian Extension could so 
strengthen religious freedom on this continent as to change 
the whole world in the next generation. Sure, we make sacri- 
fices when we are forced to do so by law, but the true 
measure of a Unitarian is shown by the sacrifices which he 
makes voluntarily—because he believes in liberal religion. 

The Associated Press said of us last May, “There is little 
looking backward in the Unitarian Church . . . although not 
trading on its past, the history of Unitarianism is impressive 

. It has exerted influence out of all proportion to its size 
. in 1936 there were 59,000 Unitarians. Today there are 
more than 75,000.” (A gain of 27%.) 

Think of the influence we could be if we really tried! The 
members of our staff are working their hearts out, trying to 
Let’s open up the checkbooks and 
keep them building! R. M. T. 


build new churches. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


THE FALLACY OF THE SINGLE SERMON 


Every preacher knows what may be called the fallacy of 
the single sermon, and every preacher has suffered as a con- 
sequence. All really good preaching is dependent upon the 
elements of consistency and variety; and no single sermon 
can have them both except in miniature. Only when a con- 
gregation has come to know its minister—the way his mind 
works, the way he uses words, the way he makes both exag- 
geration and understatement serve his purposes, the balance 
and rhythm of his preaching over a period of months and 
years—only then can he depend upon their not being misled 
by his occasional use of extreme emphasis or startling illustra- 
tion. To judge a preacher by a single sermon is to reach 
judgments that may be unfairly favorable or unfairly un- 
favorable, but cannot be fair. Incidentally, this is one reason 
why the old-fashioned candidating system was so often a 


total failure. 


A couple of months ago, I wrote a piece for this page in 
which I entered a plea for “more religion,” and I discovered 
some of my readers reacted strongly and negatively because 
they took this one piece of writing as though it were “a_sin- 
gle sermon.” Within the compass of some 900 words, there 
wasn’t space to define what I meant by “religion,” and this 
led to a certain amount of misunderstanding. The trouble 
was that I had just taken it for granted that my readers 
would know what I meant by that word, and I have had to 
spend more time than I like in explaining not only what I 
did mean but also what I did not mean!. 


What I Did Not Mean 


When I said that in my opinion we need more religion in 
our Unitarian churches I did not mean that we need more 
religion of the wrong kind. I was not thinking of religion as a 
means of escape from the duties and responsibilities of each 
one of us as citizens, or as intelligent members of a society 
that obviously is a long way from being perfect. I did not 
mean religion as a device for compensating for a guilty con- 
science, substituting ritual for good works or a false spirit- 
uality for an alert concern with human relations. I did not 
mean religion as a cloak for-prejudice, intolerance, or selfish- 
ness. I did not mean the kind of religion that nourishes 
bigotry, that panders to race-hatred and seeks to foment 
class-war. I hope these blunt words will reassure some of 
my readers; and if, by any chance, what I wrote was inter- 
preted by anyone as giving aid and comfort to the few Uni- 
tarians who want to dictate to their ministers—and they are 
very few—then I want to repudiate that idea with all the 


emphasis at my command! 
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_ of the spiritual leader, whatever his official designation ma 


What I Did Mean 

The only kind of religion in which I am interested is reli 
gion that reinforces our will to serve, with greater effective 
ness and confidence, the ideals of justice and brotherhood i: 
the world as we know it now. The process which make 
conscience more sensitive. and stiffens the determination t 
advance the cause of righteousness is what I mean by th 
practice of religiori. Its result is measured chiefly in terms o 
conduct in the various fields of human relations, but the proc 
ess itself takes place within the mind and heart of an individ 
ual. Whatever reinforces the conscience and will of an in 
dividual, whatever makes him more sensitive to injustice 
and more resolute and wholehearted in the effort to overthroy 
it, whatever builds up his faith in the practical possibility o: 
creating on this earth a social order in which justice anc 
brotherhood shall prevail, whatever stiffens his moral back 
bone and helps him to fight the good fight with more cour. 
age and intelligence and hope—these are the things that make 
up religion in the sense in which I use the term. 

Such a religion will not be conducive to repose. It wil 
not bring a pleasant and comfortable sense of security. What- 
ever it may do in the long run, it will not bring any imme- 
diate peace of mind or peace of soul. It is certainly not a 
soft religion, and it will not appeal to anyone who is looking 
chiefly for escape from the problems and burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of life. When it operates as it should, it will 
bring added strength to carry the full load; and as a man’s 
strength increases, it will increase the weight of the load he 
believes he ought to carry. 


Sources of Spiritual Power 

There are three principal sources of the power that an 
individual can develop within himself to enable him to meet 
life in this fashion. The first is the direct personal experi- 
ence of the presence of God, The second is the great stream 
of human tradition—a stream that includes many elements 
of which the most immediately available to most of us i 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. The third is the fellowshi 
of a small group of friends, heartening each other by th 
sharing of joys and sorrows, dreams and disappointments 
successes and failures, hopes and fears. Not everyone 
use all three with equal effectiveness, but most of us 
make more use than we do of all three; and it is the busine 


be, to help individuals discover how to use them and ho 
to share their discoveries and experiences with each other 
We Unitarians need more of this leadership than we—or any 
one else—now have. 

F.M. E 


Until recently Capus M. Waynick was Acting Administrator of Point IV. Legisla- 

tion authorizing the program was adopted by Congress in May of 1950. $34,500,000 

__ has been appropriated for the fiscal year 1951. In addition to holding many adminis- 
| trative posts in government, Mr. Waynick has been an editor and publisher and is 


now ambassador to Nicaragua. 
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~Poimt IV hits economic causes of war 


U. S. invests capital and technical aid 


to help nations help themselves 


By CAPUS M. WAYNICK 


A SLENDERLY-FINANCED but widespread attack has been started on the underlying 

cause of nearly all wars. The technical cooperation plan, better known both at home 

and abroad as the Point Four Program, has been launched against economic and 

social distress in areas where hundreds of millions of people live in increasing dis- 

content. Our country started the movement and fifty nations promptly joined in it 

as substantial contributors to it. The program is being carried on in the belief that 
_ the outcome of no one war can solve the problems this program attacks. 


Not patronizingly, but in a neighborly 
manner, the United States has taken the 
lead in a self-help drive around the world 
against conditions, old and new, that 
afflict masses of people. We are not 
bumptiously offering to export “know- 
how” from an inexhaustible pool, but we 
are offering to share what we have to 
some extent with others. Believing that 
what the human family needs is to work 
together to make the world more habit- 
able, we proceed in awareness of our own 
debt to technical help drawn from other 
peoples over the brief span of our na- 
tional life. 


_ Underdeveloped America 
Those who boast of America’s ad- 
vanced technology usually point to our 
tremendous productive capacity as justi- 
cation for their boasts. However, if any 
one assumes that this technical knowl- 
edge and skill came into being overnight, 
springing “full-grown” from “superior” 
American creative genius, he disregards 
the record. 
Not long ago the United States was 
what we in the Point Four Program call 
an “underdeveloped” country. She had 
i _ yast resources of mineral, soil and timber 
wealth, but the Indian people who lived 
_ within her borders had been geographi- 
cally isolated for thousands of years from 
the world’s principal centers of develop- 
ment. They were in no position to take 
advantage of the Copper, Bronze and 
Tron Ages — basic periods in the creation 
of what we now call “Western Civiliza- 


The “intrusive” peoples who came to 
e North American continent from 
2, Africa, Asia and other parts of 


the world in the last 400 years brought 
with them knowledge and skills de- 
veloped in their former homelands. More 
ideas and ways of doing things were 
made available to North America in those 
years than to any other single area, how- 
ever long it may have been developing. 

Thus was accumulated as well as de- 
veloped a great reservoir of techniques. 
When one method has failed there have 
always been alternatives close at hand, 
ready to be tested. 

On the other hand, nations with more 
stable and homogeneous populations 
have had to fall back, for the most part, 
on alternatives which they could create 
themselves. If a particular method was 
effective in the least degree it was em- 
ployed until something better could be 
discovered or invented. 


Automobile is ‘secondary’ 

Anthropologists, in studying culture 
change, have generally agreed that inven- 
tions are of two types: “primary” and 
“secondary” or “improving.” A good 
example of a primary invention is the 
wheel. The automobile, combining a 
number of primary inventions, fits the 
description of a “secondary” or “improv- 
ing” invention. 

Perhaps we have given the world rela- 
tively few primary inventions. Many 
such innovations have had their origin in 
parts of the world we are now labelling 
“underdeveloped.” The Indus Valley, 
the Iranian Plateau, the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates — these areas gave 
us. such important inventions as the 
wheel, the alphabet, the zodiac, astron- 
omy-and our numerical system. 

Many of these countries which have 


low standards of living today have been, 
at some time in their history, among the 


world’s most “developed” areas. De- 
structive conquest and civil strife are 
factors which contributed greatly to the 
downfall of a number of these great 
civilizations. 

We see at close hand the devastating 
effect which war and enemy occupation 
can have on a culture when we look at 
the example of our own Civil War, the 
only major conflict since 1812 fought on 
American soil. 

That part of the United States in which 
most of the battles were waged and 
which was occupied by the victors in the 
aftermath has a standard of living which 
today, nearly a hundred years later, lags 
behind that of the rest of the country. 
Absence of such devastation over the en- 
tire country has helped maintain an en- 
vironment favorable to the development 
of a high standard of living. 

Europe invested in us 

Even with our many methods of doing 
things and our freedom from destructive 
“home” wars, we Americans could not 
have come this far without the financial 
help which we received in good supply 
from our European friends. England, 
France and other European nations 
poured millions of dollars into the devel- 
opment of America during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. This capital was 
an indispensable contribution to our 
growth. 

We see, therefore, that at least three 
elements have been basic to the creation 
of the America we know today: 

(1) Opportunity to select from many 
alternative ways of doing things; 

(2) Freedom from destructive wars; 

(3) Capital investment from outside 
the country. 

Cooperation as a national policy 

Point Four can help directly in creat- 
ing in other countries conditions one 
and three. Our foreign policy as a whole 
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Point IV hits economic causes of war 


aims at creating the second condition. 

Although Point Four has been called a 
“bold, new program,” it is actually new 
only in the sense that it elevates tech- 
nical cooperation and economic develop- 
ment abroad for the first time to the level 
of major national policy. America has al- 
ready undertaken many projects to assist 
other countries in raising their living 
standards through utilizing natural re- 
sources, expanding their education facil- 
ities and improving conditions of health 
and sanitation. 

Most of these efforts have centered 
in Latin-America, where their desirability 
has been attested to in the following 
ways: 

(1) These programs are renewed each 
year only upon request and, with few 
exceptions, the Latin-Americans have 
made these requests. Moreover, the other 
countries have progressively increased 
their financial contributions to these pro- 
grams, while the share paid by the U. S. 
has decreased. 

(2) No program in Latin-America has 
ever been discontinued because of a 
change in government or political think- 
ing—indicating general satisfaction with 
the results. 

We can illustrate the nature of some 
of these Latin-American projects, as well 
as the success they have enjoyed, by 
selecting two from among many exam- 
ples. 

More coffee 

In Haiti a few years ago American en- 
gineers began, with the help of Haitians, 
the job of reclaiming 10,000 acres of 
fertile land by restoring a neglected 
drainage system to use. When this op- 
eration was completed malaria had been 
completely eliminated from the region 
and the value of the land increased from 
$40,000 to $700,000! In Guatemala, by 
following the advice of an American agri- 
cultural scientist, coffee growers greatly 
increased their production. The dem- 
onstration showed the Guatemalans how 
to select high-yielding strains from 
coffee trees. 

Simple as these two projects may 
sound to most Americans, they have been 
of great significance to Haitians, Guate- 
malans and other Latin-Americans. 
‘Demonstration projects’ 

Point Four will continue sending tech- 
nicians into other areas of the world, to 
carry with them ideas and techniques 
which, properly used, can help provide 
greater material security. Geologists and 
other scientists tell us that there are a 
number. of areas in. the world where 
development of natural resources has 
barely begun, — ._ 

_,In addition to sending American tech- 
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nicians into the field to demonstrate new 
methods and train other people in their 
use, Point Four is bringing foreign tech- 
nicians to this country for observation 
and study. When these visitors return 
home they are in a position to pass on 
new-found knowledge to their country- 
men. 

Another useful method of sharing 
American ideas and techniques with peo- 
ple of other nations is through “dem- 
onstration projects.” While this is one 
of the more expensive Technical Co- 
operation devices, it is one of the most 
effective. Right now model village dem- 
onstration centers are being set up in 
Iran, a country with which we signed 
a Point Four agreement on October 19, 
1950. These Iranian village projects will 
make use of simple, modern techniques 
in education, agriculture and sanitation. 


Insurance for foreign investment 

Recognizing the importance of foreign 
capital in making America’s development 
possible, the United States Government 
is taking steps to encourage U. S. private 
investment abroad. Today such invest- 
ment is complicated by extraordinary 
risks including expropriation. The De- 
partment of State has evolved measures 
designed to reduce some of these peculiar 
business risks. 

One such measure involves the nego- 
tiation of new treaties with other nations. 
These treaties, modern versions of the 
old “Treaties of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation,” include provisions for 
the protection of both the investors and 
the countries whose resources are being 
developed. Four such treaties have al- 
ready been negotiated and others are on 
the way. 

Legislation has also been proposed au- 
thorizing the Export-Import Bank to sell 
insurance to American foreign investors 
against some of the special risks. A bill 
to this effect was passed by the House 
of Representatives of the 81st Congress 
but was not voted on in the Senate. 

A further step to encourage American 
investment abroad has been the alloca- 
tion of $398,000 from Point Four funds 
to cover the expense of providing Amer- 
icans with information on foreign busi- 
ness conditions during the fiscal year 
1951. This money was allocated to the 
Department of Commerce, one of the 
Government agencies cooperating with 
the, State Department in administering 
Point Four. ‘ 

It is expected that Point Four projects 
of technical cooperation and develop- 
ment will themselves constitute a fourth 
stimulus to private American investment 
abroad. . Improved health, better educa- 
tion, the availability of modern industrial 
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This “self help” is the very heart of 
Point IV. Noble as it may be for 
America to feed the hungry of the 
world and heal the world’s sick, it 
is no less noble—and far more prac- 
tical—to work toward providing 

people everywhere with the means 

of feeding their own hungry and 


healing their own sick. 
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and agricultural techniques — all these 
things help create an environment favor- 
able to investment. It is understandable 
that an. individual with investment cap- 


ital should want to direct that capital to . 
‘an area where its use will be most ef- 


fective and most appreciated. 
Freedom from war— 

Thus we can see how Point Four is 
promoting in other countries two of the 
three conditions which favored American 
development. Our efforts to create that 
third element—freedom from destructive 
wars—are going into every phase of our 
foreign relations. 

In working to modify and, wherever 
possible, eliminate the factors which 
seem to be responsible for wars, we have 
largely concentrated our efforts in the 
United Nations. We advocate a strong 
“world police force”; submission of dis- 
putes in international arbitration; fool- 
proof international control of atomic 
energy—these are a most familiar few. 
We have also contributed $12,000,000 
from our Point Four appropriation to the 
UN Technical Assistance program. 

Point Four programs can also do much 
to promote world harmony by striking 
at some of the economic causes of war. 
Such programs do much more than repay 
the debt we owe other world cultures for 
helping to develop a culture of our own. 
Point Four promises to be a significant 
factor in raising living standards the 
world over, a goal from which America 
stands only to gain. 

But we should not assume that the 
Point Four Program, however effective 
and successful, can bring peace and 
prosperity to the world over night. The 
new, expanded program is just begin- 
ning, and certainly much more than the 
first appropriation will be required to 
send it very far along the way. We 
would be wise to build and plan for a 
long, sustained effort and to bring to it 
the utmost stamina and patience. 

The element of choice 

The Point Four planners who look to 
the success of Latin-American projects 
as illustrative of what Point Four can 
accomplish were wise to see in those ex- 
amples one element of greatest signif- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Holder of the Bronze Star, the American Defense Medal, European, African and 
Middle Eastern Campaign Medal and the Victory Medal, Chaplain Mayo was re- 
cently appointed to the rank of Major in the U. S. Air Forces. Having received his 
B.C. degree from the Bishop Payne Divinity School in Petersburg, Va., Major Mayo 
was formerly Vicar in charge of parishes for the Episcopal Diocese of Washington 


‘e Rector of Parishes, Diocese of Ohio. 
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‘De-segregation’: it works! 
if : 


Air Force ends F Squadron-‘without 


bloodshed, broken bones, or red flag’ 


By JAMES ALVIN MAYO 


“LESS THAN TWO YEARS AGO the Air Force announced that at a certain date in the not 
too distant future, full integration of all personnel would be in effect in all depart- 


ments. 


This meant that as of a certain moment all available members of the Air 


Force would be assigned to meet existing demands and needs regardless of race or 
color. Such a directive was deemed necessary and expedient, for prior to this, men 
in the service were assigned to certain squadrons, jobs, mess halls and billeting 
‘quarters according to their race. .All colored men were in Service Squadrons, or 
“F” Squadrons, ate in their “own” mess halls and slept in their squadron areas. One 


can well imagine the reactions to such a revolutionary announcement. 


Naturally, 


after years of such a precedent — this separation of men—there were many mis- 
givings and apprehensions as to just how such a revision in policy would be received. 


Democracy gets its chance 
It so happened that the writer was a 
member of a board at an Air Force Base 
before which appeared all the men then 
in a Service Squadron. It was thus 
possible to hear from the lips of those 
primarily affected by the new order the 
many doubts and even fears attendant 
on such a “new thing.” It was also the 
‘writer's privilege to hear from the 
mouths of many of those who were not 
in the “F” Squadrons reactions on the 
other side. Among members of both 
the white and colored races there were 
those intelligent enough to realize that, at 
last, the opportunity had come for de- 
mocracy to have a chance to prove itself. 
With many others there was the dread of 
race riots and other such disturbances. 
One cannot truthfully say that there were 
no “incidents” following the initiation of 
such a new policy, but one can say that 
were so very few in number, and 
so infinitesimally unimportant that they 
e looked upon as being no more than 
they actually were—the normal reactions 
to any new order. 
And now, after about fifteen months 
of integration, what does one find? In 
the various schools on the base one sees 
\ airmen from Darien, Georgia; 
, Texas; Mobile, Alabama sitting 
shind colored airmen from Cleveland, 
lew York City and Detroit. These men 
ot only study together, borrowing each 


others pencils and books, swapping 
notes and their respective (and respect- 
ed) ideas, but also sleeping in adjoining 
bunks, eating at the same tables in the 
mess halls, attending the same social af- 
fairs, (yes, even the same dances), sit- 
ting together in the theater and other- 
wise enjoying comradery so vital and 
necessary to good morale. Men still 
reserve the right to choose their social 
and intellectual peers, those with whom 
they prefer to be, but no longer are 
these private discriminations based on 
race or color. 

There are still those men of both races 
who, because of their earlier training and 
environment, have not yet been able to 
accept wholeheartedly this intermingling 
of all men. And yet one can feel the 
tremendous influence on at least the 
thinking of such individuals as they see 
from day to day definite and undeniable 
demonstrations of democracy in action. 
‘First come—first served’ 

On Thanksgiving Day some 500-600 
orphans were guests of the Base, As 
these young people left the buses which 
brought them from their “homes” to see 
Santa Claus, they were met by the air- 
men who volunteered to act as “Fathers- 
for-a-day.” One still thrills at the mem- 
ory of these orphans, representing as they 
did all groups, races and creeds, being 


fathered by airmen representing similar | 


groupings. What a joy to see white air- 


men playing daddy to children of Mex- 
ican blood; colored airmen hand in hand 


with white children, etc. . . . The real 
joy was—and still is—-that none of this 
was designed. It was a “first come, first 
served” proposition. There was no picking 
and choosing. Each man had but one 
thought in mind. Each one was interested 
in bringing joy and happiness to a young 
heart. 

In the chapel services one sees real 
brotherhood being practiced. The men 
and women of the base select the par- 
ticular service which they wish to at- 
tend. The chapel choirs are composed 
of those who represent all of the man- 
made categories. One finds that the out- 
standing soloist in a Protestant choir is a 
colored airman. One of the services 
conducted by a chaplain who happens to 
be a Negro is attended regularly by 
many more white people than colored. 
He baptizes and performs the wedding 
ceremonies for all who come to him. 
Many times all of the participants, except 
the chaplain, are Caucasians who were 
born below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

No broken bones 

The writer wonders why there is still so 
much opposition to giving democracy a 
chance. How can there still be those 
who fear the outcome? One still reads 
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It is admitted that the entire prob- 
lem of integration of all races will 
not be accomplished overnight. But 
in so far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned the “thing”? has worked; and 
without any bloodshed, broken 
bones, or yes, even without any red 

. flag waving. In less than two years 
those who have been- exposed to 
democracy in action have~ accepted 
it as a most normal way for men 


and women, to live. 
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what are supposed to be sincere warn- 
ings against upsetting old Southern 
mores. Mores are, after all, things which 
people learn. If men have learned what 
is wrong—and surely no one will contend 
that racial discrimination is right, any- 
where—then, by the same token, men 
can be taught those things which are 
right and for the universal good of all 
men. How can men say that certain 
things will not work, unless they give 
these things a fair chance to prove them- 
selves? 


Of course, it is admitted most readily 
that the entire problem of integration of 
all races will not be accomplished over- 
night. This is true. But ... at the same 
time, the question must be asked: “When 
is there a better time than now?” In so 
far as the Air Force is concerned the 
“thing” has worked; and without any 
bloodshed, broken bones, or yes, even 
without any red flag waving. In less 
than two years those who have been ex- 
posed to democracy in action have ac- 
cepted it as a most normal way for men 
and women to live. 


What shall we do in those places where 
the old way of living is still in vogue? Let 
us have no great campaigns, and no way- 
ing of banners. Rather, let us first be 
persuaded within ourselves that “de- 
mocracy” is more than just a word 
which falls easily from our lips. Since 
it is a basic need and a fundamental 
expedient for us and all men everywhere 
in the world, Jet us . . . just live it! 


POINT IV 
(Continued from page 12) 


icance—the element of choice. They 
realized that Point Four—to be of benefit 
—must be voluntarily administered. 


The world has had some unfortunate 
experience with involuntary programs of 
technical aid. Many of these have been 
the product of colonial adminstrations 
and have failed to improve substantially 
the lot of people in the colonies. More 
often than not the reason for this failure 
has lain with the unrequested introduc- 
tion of confusing, new methods of tech- 
nology, which were imposed without 
consideration of what havoc such imposi- 
tions might wreak on other aspects of 
native culture. 


A country cannot request Point Four 
assistance for its neighbors; neither can 
the United States begin helping a nation 
which has not previously indicated its 
desire for assistance. It can be inferred, 
from past example, that a country will 
put a program of technical cooperation 
to far better use if it is allowed to choose 
for itself whether it wants that aid. Con- 
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sequently, the first item for consideration 
in studying any proposed Point Four 
project is whether that project has been 
requested by the nation in whose behalf 
it will be administered. 
Self-help is the goal 

A second important consideration is 
that of indicating that the mass of people 
of the receiving country stand in the 
long run to benefit from Point Four help. 
As presently constituted Point Four does 
not have funds for relief work of an 
emergency nature, or for large-scale cap- 
ital investment projects. Instead it is 
planned as a program which will even- 
tually overcome the economic problems 
of perenially-starving peoples by helping 


The world has had some unfortunate 


experience with involuntary pro- 


grams of technical aid. Many of 


these have been the product of 


colonial administrations and have 
failed to improve substantially the 
lot of people in the colonies. More 
often than not the reason for this 
failure has lain with the unrequested 


introduction of confusing, new 


methods of technology, which were 


imposed without consideration of 


what havoc such impositions might 
wreak on other aspects of native cul- 


ture. . . . Consequently, the first 


item for consideration in studying 
any proposed Point IV project is 
whether that project has been re- 


quested by the nation in whose 


behalf it will be administered. 


them to help themselves. 

This “self help” is the very heart of 
Point Four. Noble as it may be for 
America to feed the hungry of the world 
and heal the world’s sick, it is no less 
noble—and far more practical—to work 
toward providing people everywhere 
with the means of feeding their own 
hungry and healing their own sick. 

“The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” Paraphrased 
slightly, this statement contains the 
basic assumption of Point Four, namely, 
“The potential harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the skilled laborers are few.” 


If Point Four can help to increase the 
world’s supply of skilled workers, it will 
have helped those workers and _ their 
families to a bigger, fairer share of the 
world’s “plenteous harvest,” and Amer- 
ica, as well as the countries now labeled 
“underdeveloped,” will benefit from 
this cooperative enterprise. 


Suave Christianity 


“If the membership of your church 
were limited to one hundred people, 
would you be in or out? Suppose you 
had to ‘run’ for church membership 
would you win or lose? Suppose mem- 
bership were good for one year, and re- 
election depended on the good you had 
done in the church during that time, 
would you be reelected? Suppose every 
member did as much for the Church as 
you are doing. Would more seats be 
needed, or would the doors be closed?” 


These are provocative questions that 
one church bulletin recently asked. Per- 
haps it would be of real value if church 
membership were limited to those who 
gave tangible evidence of genuine inter- 


. est. 


Rebelling against compulsory attend- 
ance, have we not fallen over backward? 
We go or stay away pretty much as suits 
our convenience or whim. Yet worship 
is the Church’s primary reason for exist- 
ence. Participation on Sunday morn- 
ing is either a matter of incalculable 
value, or the Church is only a glorified 
club—doing a fair amount of good in the 
community, but just one. of a consider- 
able number of social agencies engaged 
in ameliorating social evil and making 
life a little more pleasant. 


“Christianity today,” wrote Vida Scud- 
der, “has a strange sort of piety; suave- 
mannered, pleasant-voiced; endangering 
nothing in particular; devoted to good 
causes in proportion to their remoteness; 
intent on promoting safe philanthropies 
. . . but ignorant alike of the ardors of the 
mystic or the heroisms of the reformer; 
cheerfully assuming that whatever is in- 
nocently agreeable is religious; with a 
careless dependence upon an affectionate 
God; a domestic religion, calculated to 
make life agreeable in the family circle, 
and curiously at ease in Zion. 


What the Church needs is people 
acutely aware that our world is a mighty 
sick world, with manifold symptoms of 
disintegration and rootlessness and crass 
materialism; a dry rot permeating civil- 
ization, and threatening mankind with 
catastrophic disaster and the loss of all 
the hard-earned fruits of human ideal- 
ism and self-sacrifice through fifty cen- 
turies. 

What we're short on is faith; the com- 
pulsive drive of a faith that sees in the 
very nature of man and the universe 
basic moral premises upon which to build 
a new world order. 

What we need is greater cultivation of 
that spiritual sensitivity, which men in 
past hours of human emergency have 
tapped, to find. compelling power re- 
leased through them, 
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Dr. Charles R. Joy, minister, author and for the last ten years a director of relief 
_ work in Europe, is now national Field Representative for CARE. In his work pre- 

vious to joining CARE, Dr. Joy was an International Observer for UNRRA, Execu- 
tive Director of the Italian Medical Nutrition Mission, Executive Director of the 
_ Unitarian Service Committee and European Director of Save the Children Federation. 
_ A recognized expert on refugees and problems of child relief, he was recently 

awarded the Palme Academique, highest decoration of the French Ministry of Edu- 
_ cation, in recognition of his work in helping French school children. He holds four 
_ other decorations from European governments. Dr. Joy is also widely known as a 
_ translator and interpreter of Albert Schweitzer. 

The photographs of the Spanish children were all taken by Dr. Joy. 


The Spanish exiles are starving 


Crossing the ‘green frontier’ into France, 
they find unemployment, disease and death 


By CHARLES R. JOY 


THESE WERE THE CONSIDERED worps of an American relief worker who has given 
five devoted years to the Spanish refugees in southwestern France. She is not an 
alarmist. She was stating a sober fact in a calm, dispassionate way. There were 
500,000 of them when the great exodus occurred in 1939. There are now 250,000 
of them. The difference is not to be accounted for by emigration. Some have 
indeed found a new home in Latin America, but not that many. Some have gone 
back to Spain, but not that many. The truth is that many have died, not because of 
old age, not because of the usual amount of accident and disease, but because of 
continuous neglect, undernourishment, and what under ordinary circumstances would 
be preventable or curable illness. And the number of those left in France would 
be even less than 250,000, if it were not for the fact, little known outside of France, 
that new refugees are constantly crossing the border to escape from Spain. Last 
year 14,000 new refugees came into France across the “green frontier.” 


These new refugees are usually in 
wretched physical shape. They suffer 
from the terrible living conditions that 
now prevail in Spain. They hope to find 
a new opportunity in France, but for the 
Spanish refugees there is little indeed 
to anticipate. 

Brief happiness 

I talked with two of the children who 
had just arrived from Spain. Like most 
of the others they had traveled clandes- 
tinely over the mountains, as bright and 
lovely children as one might ever find, 
brother and sister. Their father had dis- 
appeared. Their mother had died. 
Only a brother was left in Spain, and so 
the children had been sent away. 
Amparo, the boy, was twelve. He 
weighed 22 kilos. Normal weight for his 
age is 40 kilos. Valentin, the girl, was 
eleven. She weighed 23% kilos. Her 


normal weight is 36. Sheltered for a 


, 


brief space in a children’s home, dressed 
in American clothes, they were, almost 
for the first time in their lives, happy and 
gay. But after a few months of good 
food and loving care, where would they 
go, and what would become of them? 
_ The tragic background of some of 
se newcomers among the children 


seems to have left a permanent impress 
upon them. Alfonso is now seven. His 
father was condemned tc ‘nirty years in 
prison. After serving ten years of his 
sentence he was released, and then 
escaped to France. The mother was also 
thrown into jail for some time and the 
boy was with her. She is still in Spain in 
bad health, but the boy has managed to 
get to France. His sad experience has 
affected his temperament. He is a soli- 
tary boy. He does not play with the 
other children. He plays by himself, 
with a doll. 

They can’t go home again 

Perhaps these simple and common 
stories answer in part at least the ques- 
tion often asked: why do not the Spanish 
refugees return to Spain? The Spanish 
government has expressed its willingness 
to receive them. The Spaniards them- 
selves long for their native land. Some, 
indeed, have returned. 

Luis’s father went back. Since then 
he has not been heard from. So his 
mother remains in France, though not for 
long, for she is suffering with cancer. The 
boy’s face reveals a bit of his sad history. 
But it also shows native intelligence. His 
older brother was the brightest child that 


ever went through one of the schools to 
which the Spanish children go. But what 
opportunity was there for him? An 
American relief organization, because of 
his record, secured an apprenticeship for 
him. He should have gone on to a uni-’ 
versity. 

I talked with one of the professional 
men, now a refugee in France. “Yes,” he 
said to me, “I suppose I could go back. 
My family in Spain has urged me to re- 
turn, and has assured me that it would 
now be perfectly safe. But no one who 
took part in the fighting on the republi- 
can side could practice his profession. If 
I went back I should have to be silent 
about by democratic convictions. Living 
conditions are now worse in: Spain than 
in France. And since so many have dis- 
appeared how can one be sure he will 
be safe?” 

So they remain. New ones come. 
And the situation becomes progressively 
worse. 

At the moment there are four apoca- 
lyptic horsemen trampling the Spaniards 
to death. They are unemployment, over- 
crowding, undernourishment, disease. 
Rapidly they are taking their terrible toll. 


The first to be fired 
The primary problem is one of work. 
If the Spaniard could find work with fair 
compensation there would be less over- 
crowding, undernourishment and disease. 
But when the Frenchmen themselves are 
fighting unemployment what chance has 
the stranger in their midst? The Spaniards 
who arrived in 1939 have a permanent 
right to work. Those who arrived after 
1939 received permission to work, but 
when the permit expires it is seldom re- 
newed. That does not mean they can 
find absolutely nothing to do, but it 
does mean that they have no rights what- 
ever. Usually the only work open to the 
15 
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Maria Luisa and Maria Teresa are 


twins. Their father was killed in the 
civil war. Their mother died suddenly in 
France. They are completely alone in the 
world. 


Spaniard is the heavy, disagreeable labor 
* that others do not want. They work in 
the fields during the summer, but this 
work disappears with the cold weather. 
They work on the roads, in the mines, in 
the construction of dam and power 
plants. In certain frontier departments 
they are not allowed to remain after the 
work that brought them there is done. 
Then when they move away they lose 
their precarious right to unemployment 
insurance. In other situations no em- 
ployer will take them if they insist upon 
being registerd and insured, for this in- 
creases the costs to the employer. The 
result is that fully half of the refugees 
have no protection whatever. Those who 
get jobs realize that they will be the first 
to be dismissed if economic conditions 
deteriorate. 
40c a day 

The Spaniard is not always free to go 
where he wishes in France in order to 
find work. He must have permission to 
live in large cities like Paris or Tou- 
louse. He is not allowed to remain at all 
in certain parts of France. He is most 
fortunate if he is a Basque and can settle 


in such a department as the Basses Pyre- 


nees, where many of the French citizens 
are also of Basque origin. This is an 
agricultural department, and the new- 
comers can be most easily absorbed. But 
most of them have been compelled by 
circumstances to settle in two depart- 
ments, Haupte Garonne with its leading 


city, Toulouse, and Tarn et Garonne with . 


its chief center at Montauban. Unem- 
ployment allocations are solely a munici- 
pal matter. At Montauban the Spaniards 
get no help from the community if they 
are unemployed, and the situation is 
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terrible for them there. They get no help 
in the other cities and towns in the 
neighborhood of Toulouse. Even at 
Toulouse the help given is very insignifi- 
cant, A single man gets less than $.40 a 
day and a family gets $.60. After a while 
this amount is reduced. 


It is a painful experience to anyone 
with a sensitive soul to visit these unem- 
ployed families. “I called on a dozen 
of them this afternoon,” said a trained 
social worker to me, “and I came back 
with le coeur serre.” Here is just a single 
instance out of thousands that might be 
cited. The man is out of work. There 
are four children: Sola who is eleven, 


Nieves five, Liberto four and Purificacion _ 
The man has a bad arm, which - 


three. 
adds to his difficulties. The five year old 
girl broke her leg and the leg was badly 
set. It should be rebroken and reset, but 
that is an idle dream for an unemployed 
Spaniard. The International Relief Or- 
ganization used to help but since July Ist 
it has ceased to administer any relief. So 
the family is entirely without income ex- 
cept as the hard-pressed mother, with 
four small children to care for, gets odd 
jobs cooking. 

6 to a room 

Unemployment is, however, only the 
first of the four horsemen. Directly after 
him, and as an immediate consequence of 
his work, comes overcrowding and all its 
attendant ills. It is not at all uncommon 
for five or six people to be living in a 
single, dirty, dark, depressing room. 

I visited a number of these wretched 
abodes in Toulouse. I went down a long 
dark corridor through a tall building into 
a tiny court or light well, and there I 
found the entrance to a single room 
where one of these families lived. There 
were four people in it. One double bed 
filled almost the entire floor space. There 
were no other beds. One window opened 
on to the court, and a yard away were 
two smelly privies. In the passage-way 
was thé pump from which they drew 
their water, not far from the privies. 


Francesca is twelve. She was five 


months old when her father was killed . 


in the Spanish civil war. The older 
brother came to France in 1939, but the 
mother and four children remained. She 
was often bothered because of her repub- 
lican sympathies, however. In 1948 the 
eighteen year old sister came to France, 
and the next year the mother with the 
three remaining children. Francesca is 
anemic and needs an operation but is too 
weak to submit to it. The whole family 
lives in one room and shares the kitchen 
with three other families. 

Here is one more instance. A father 
and mother and five children, from six 


e a e e e e 
Help may be given to the Spanish 
refugees by contributing directly to 
the Unitarian Service Committee or 
by purchasing CARE packages which 
will be turned over to the Service 


Committee for distribution. In the 


latter case the donor will receive a 
signed receipt from the recipient 
and possibly (this is not guaranteed ) 
a letter of thanks. 


to seventeen, live in a single small room, 
dirty, poverty-stricken. The mother is 
mentally ill and can do nothing to help, 
not even for her own children, all of 
whom are anemic.: 

Under such unsanitary conditions live 
thousands upon thousands of these un- 
fortunates, often hidden away from the 
light of day, and largely forgotten by 
humanity. 

Underfed for 14 years 

The problem of food is literally appall- 
ing, and undernourishment is the third 
of the four horsemen. Practically all of 
the income goes to pay the tiny rent 
and buy the food, but when some of 
these people are receiving only two dol- 
lars a month as their entire income and 
few get as much as twenty dollars a 
month, it is difficult to understand how 
they manage to live at all. Certain it is 
that most of the Spanish refugees have 
been underfed for the whole period of 
fourteen years since the civil war broke 
out. 

So the way is cleared for the last of 
the four dreadful horsemen, illness and 
death. The problem of the Spanish 
refugees in France, a French government 
official said to me, is not so much the 
number of them, it is rather their phy- 
sical condition. 

T.B. cure like trip to moon 

Tuberculosis is very bad among them. 
It is on the increase, and because of the 
lack of proper care, is often quite in- 
curable. The French government is do- 
ing nothing about it, for the sanatoria in 
France are hardly adequate to French 
needs. Even when a case of tuberculosis 
has been arrested among the Spaniards, 
it is likely to recur because of living con- 
ditions. The poor Spaniard has to go to 
work again too soon and the lesions 
break open. The cure for tuberculosis 
is in large part good food, good air, rest. 
These the doctor prescribes for the sick 
Spaniard. He might just as well suggest 
a trip to the moon. 

_ Mercedes is nine. She is thin, under- 
nourished, anemic. Her father was a 
mechanic in Spain and came to France 
in 1939. He was interned in several 
camps and finally participated in the 


ration. At first he found satisfactory 
rk. He was honest and very likeable. 
- after two years of employment he 
tuberculuosis, largely because of the 
ar and the internment camps. Now he 
ot work. His wife does some sew- 
and they get a very small family 
tion. 
‘Tuberculosis is not the only ailment 
iat the Spanish refugee is heir to. Res- 
ratory troubles and digestive disturb- 
aces become very serious because of 
eakened general condition and lowered 
sistance. There is a great deal of heart 
ease. 
Florentino lives in Toulouse. He is 
ven years old. Both of his parents are 
|. His father has had no steady work 
nce the liberation and has no resources 
ith which to support his three children. 
Jean’s mother was a political prisoner 
| Spain, interned during the war. His 
ther was deported to Germany where 
e died in Dachau. Jean has been sepa- 
ited from his mother almost continu- 
usly since his birth, and has spent most 
E his life in a preventorium. His mother 
ws for a living, but her health is 
roken. Jean and his mother are de- 
oted to each other. Jean is a very sweet 
hild. 
rightful catastrophe 
The International Refugee Organiza- 
on, which was the principal support of 
1e Spanish refugee, has closed its re- 
ef and social service departments in 
rance. It purposes to devote the last 
f its relief funds to the creation of cer- 
1in institutions for what are considered 
> be the hard core cases, those who 


nl ralentin and Amparo have just arrived 
om Spain, traveling clandestinely. For 
girl of eleven and a boy of twelve they 


nuch underweight. Now they are 
in a children’s home. After 


As) 
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should be put into a home or a hospital. 
Particularly needed are homes for the 
aged and the incurables. For the Spanish 
refugees the partial liquidation of the 
I. R. O. is a frightful catastrophe. It was 
helping 19,000 refugees during the first 
half of 1949, the maximum grant per 
family being about $20. Gradually it 
cut down the amount and the number 
of those helped, but when it closed its 
relief operations on July 1, 1950, it esti- 
mated that at least 12,000 cases would 
require help for a long time to come. At 
the beginning of April, 1950, the Service 
Social d’Aide aux Emigrants, the French 
organization which has been appointed 
to care for these people within the limits 
of its meagre resources, said that some 
4,000 cases would be dependent upon 
relief. How the number was so substan- 
tially reduced it is impossible to say. 
More trustworthy estimates state that 
from 6,000 to 8,000 refugees will be 
wholly dependent upon relief at once 
and some 27,500 will need help for some 
time to come. Neither must it be for- 
gotten that with new refugees coming 
every day into France new cases of ex- 
treme need are constantly appearing. 
Strangers in the land 

The whole situation can be summed 
up in these simple tragic sentences. The 
situation of the Spanish refugees in 
France has steadily worsened, It is more 
acute now than it was five years ago. 
The one organization able to render sub- 
stantial help has withdrawn from the 
area of need. What happens now? 
What happens when the wage-earner 
falls ill? There are no accumulated re- 
sources. What happens to his wife and 
children, even though he may himself re- 
ceive free medical help from the Assist- 
ance Medicale Gratuite? Some may get 
a small family allocation, if they are 
lucky, but most are helpless. A French- 
man in a similar situation is rarely 
without friends or family. The Spaniard 
is a stranger in the land. 


Maria Luise and Maria Teresa are 
twins, eleven years of age. Their father 
was killed in the war. Their mother came 
to France and then died suddenly. The 
Spaniards themselves took up a collection 
for the twins to help out a bit. They 
were taken temporarily into the only 
Spanish children’s home in France, which 
was supported by the International 
Refugee Organization and directed by 
the Unitarian Service Committee. At the 
moment of writing they are well-cared 
for and content, but what of the future? 
Private relief must take over 

It is an old and tiresome story, of 
course. But Maria Luise and Maria 
Teresa are neither old nor tiresome, They 


Jean’s father was deported to Germany 


and died at Dachau. His mother was 
a political prisoner in Spain. 


are lovely girls, beautiful to look at, well- 
mannered, affectionate and appreciative. 
What shall we do with them? Send them 
back to Spain to conditions that are even 
worse in some respects than conditions 
in France? Turn them out into the streets 
to shift for themselves? Or give them 
somehow a home and a future? And 
this is the question we ask for all these 
children] Yes, and for their elders also, 
because we cannot save the children 
alone. We can save them only in their 
families, only in the society in which they 
move. 

Private relief must take over again. 
Help must begin once more to flow from 
America in renewed volume. America 
will not want to abandon these children. 
There is no political problem here to 
frighten America. The highest Ameri- 
can authorities have found that about ten 
per cent of these people are communist 
and the rest belong to a number of dif- 
ferent political groups, characteristic of 
the individualism and independence of 
the Spaniard. But humanity knows no 
politics when it comes to the children. 
Children are not to be classified by the 
convictions and prejudices of their 
parents. They are simply little boys and 
girls, just like our own. 

This, then, is the present plight of the 
Spaniard in France. I tell no imaginary 
tale. All the stories related here are real 
stories. The faces are the real faces of 
real children, delicate, fragile, lovely as 
flowers. There is no one who reads this 
tale who cannot help. Even a CARE 
package is like manna from heaven. 
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integral part of the University, the School of Religion, according to Professor Ross, 
“.. . hopes to serve the functions of being one of the many bridges between the 
best thought and practice of the Orient and Occident.” Harpers brought out his 
book Addressed to Christians: Isolationism vs. World Community in 1950. 


Theological education, stagnant 


Christianity ignores significant cross-. 


fertilization with other great religions 


By FLOYD H. ROSS 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION has had a place in the theological curriculum primarily as an 
aid to the missionary enterprise and to the Christian apologetic generally. The pur- 
pose of this article is (1) to raise the question of how much longer this practice is to 
continue, and (2) to suggest another approach to the entire field and its place in 


the curriculum. 


Stagnant theology 

Dean Liston Pope has recently said be- 
fore the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools, “Very few 
creative ideas have appeared in theologi- 
cal education in the United States in the 
last twenty years, or in theological edu- 
cation in Europe for an even longer 
time.”! He adds, “It may be that theo- 
logical education has reached maturity, 
and has stopped chasing mirages or fads. 
But another way of putting it would be 
to say that, of all major types of educa- 
tion at this moment, theological educa- 
tion is probably the most conservative 
and inflexible. Despite the tampering 
that has occurred around the edges, the 
theological curriculum is still largely 
medieval in structure and purpose. . . . 
In theology, there is a frank return to the 
past—procedure indispensable for per- 
spective but inadequate for a theology 
that lives and marches.” Dean Pope 
sums it up by saying, “Theological edu- 
cation appears to be stabilized or stag- 
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nated, as you prefer.”? 


‘Made in Palestine’ 


If “stabilization” has taken place in the 
theological curriculum as at present con- 
stituted, let us in honesty admit that that 
is simply another word for “stagnation.” 
Theological education is trying to walk 
into the future facing backwards. One 
of its assumptions is that “Christian his- 
tory” is tied inevitably to the soil of Pales- 


1“The Teacher and the Curriculum,” 17th 
Biennial Meeting of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, Bulletin 19, June 1950, 
pp. 131-33, 


2 Ibid., p. 133. 
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tine, Greece and Rome. That is, “Chris- 
tian history” is equated with that which 
has self-consciously called itself Christian 
or has been victoriously established by 
benefit of clergy and synod. From this 
it follows that we should understand 
Augustine .because he was a “Christian” 
but we should not try to understand 
Buddha because he was not. If we seek 
to understand Buddha at all, it will be 
only to show how inferior his teachings 
are compared with our own “Christian” 
teachings. We should seek also to under- 
stand an Origen of Alexandria (though 
with real caution since he was post- 
humously served with anathemas by the 
Council of Chalcedon), but not an Indian 
Sankara. We should understand Luthei 
and Zwingli, but not Confucius and Lao- 
tze — save for missionary purposes. 

If the term “Christian” is to be shrunk 
to this purely descriptive sense, then 
Christian theological schools are re- 
stricted to walking the stony soil of Pales- 
tine, the rocky shores of Greece, or the 
cobblestones of Rome. Whatever is true 
must bear the stamp, “Made in Palestine: 
Patent Rights Pending.” Truth dis- 
covered in China or Tibet will not be re- 
garded as significant in itself, but only as 
a tool for furthering the spread of an 
organization or set of ideas called “Chris- 
tian.” 


Why not ‘cross fertilize?’ 

However, if the term “Christian” can 
be used in a normative sense, then it is 
foolish to pretend that truth can only be 
realized under Palestinian labels. Euro- 
pean-confined Christian theology and 


philosophy has fed so long on its idio- 


matic diet that the minerals in its narr 
patch of soil have been exhausted. Chi 
tendom has too long ignored the po: 
bilities of significant cross-fertilizat: 
with other great traditions and cultur 
Holding to the “chosen people” id 
Christian leaders have professed to 
“resting on the promises” when actua 
they were too lazy to love God with 
of their minds (and not just their fe 
ings). 

W. R. Inge, the former Dean of 
Paul’s, has said, “The West has a gc 
deal to learn from the East... . It i 
reproach to us that with our unic 
opportunities of entering into sym 
thetic relations with Indian thought, 
have made very few attempts to do 
. . . 1 am not suggesting that we shor 
become Buddhists or Hindus, but I | 
lieve that we have almost as much 
learn from them as they from us. . 
Almost every religious revival comes fr 
the fusion of two traditions, as the Ch 
tian Church itself was, in Cleme 


metaphor, the confluence of two rive 


the Hellenistic and the Jewish.” 


God is of the present 
The Christian lack of openness to tn 
from other sources has not been 1% 
related to our smugness and pride 
ancestry. Like the scribes and Pharis 
referred to in Matthew 3:9 as coming 
Jesus for baptism, our boast has be 
“We have Abraham for our forefathe 
However, if God is God of the liv. 
rather than the dead, it does not mi 
much sense to brag about Abrahé 
Isaac, Jacob or even Jesus. For cert 
attitudes are incompatible with t 
: 


3W. R. Inge, Mysticism in Religion, Se 
Series (London, 1949), pp. 8, 143. i 


hability. Jesus’ reply to the scribes 
id Pharisees was, “I tell you God can 
‘oduce descendants for Abraham right 
it of these stones.” Is it not possible 
at the “stones” in our day are the non- 
nristian traditions and the ignored ele- 
ts in our own heritage. In any event 
are on reasonably safe ground in in- 
rpreting Jesus teaching as meaning 
at God is God of the present and not 
" God of some segment of somebody's 
ist. 

Vho am I?’ 

In turning to the Orient with a new 
titude and spirit, what can we expect? 
ertainly not any absolute answers to be 
bstituted for other alleged absolutes. 
it we may possibly find ourselves and 
e deeper dimensions of our own re- 
ious heritage. European man has been 
imarily interested in the question, 
Vhere am IP Where am I going —in 
is life — in the afterlife?” Oriental man 
is concerned himself with a more funda- 
ental question still, “Who am I? How 
ay I realize my true nature?” 
9omerang 

Furthermore, for many centuries the 
rient has had the stimulus of .another 
udition, the Christian, coming into ‘its 
idst. Confronted with the proselyting 
tivities of the West, the Oriental tradi- 
ms have dug more deeply into the roots 
their own heritage.* Only a small per- 
ntage of Orientals have responded to 
e missionary’s invitation to “become 
hristians” (in the descriptive, statistical 
nse of the term). More important than 
e trickle of converts to a Europeanized 
hristianity is the tendency for the 
oughtful Orientals to become more 
vare of the latent values in their own 
aditions. Thus the Orientals have 


i 


*To name only two traditions, both Hinduism 
d Japanese Buddhism have been revitalized at 
iny points by the Christian missionary activity. 


Confronted with the proselyting 
activities of the West, the Oriental 
traditions have dug more deeply 
into the roots of their own heritage. 
Only a small percentage of Orientals 
have responded to the missionary’s 
invitation to 
More important than the trickle of 
converts to a Europeanized Chris- 
tianity is the tendency for the 
htful Orientals to become more 
re of the latent values in their 
traditions. Thus the Orientals 
gained immeasurably from the 
with Christendom, but not 
the way anticipated by those sup- 
Christian foreign missions. 
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“become Christians.” 
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gained immeasurably from the contact 
with Christendom, but not in the way 
anticipated by those supporting Chris- 


tian foreign missions. 


Unfortunately Christianity has had no 
such challenging confrontation in her 
own principal bailiwicks —- Europe and 
America. It has been Christendom’s loss. 
Because of Christianity’s self-imposed in- 
sulation against the Orient, European 
Christianity has developed a very super- 
ficial perspective on its own history. Is 
it not true to say that most Christians do 
not know their own tradition in its 
depthsP They have let Augustine, 
Aquinas or Luther do their thinking for 
them. European Christianity has be- 
come an efficient administrative set-up; 
it can produce successful ecclesiastics 
more effectively than anonymous saints.° 


Wrestling or proselyting? 

Against the background of this dis- 
cussion it can now be asked how might 
comparative religion be taught in the 
seminary? The following suggestions 
are made in an exploratory mood: 


1. It is obvious that we should not put 
the emphasis on the word “comparative” 
unless we intend to operate as a propa- 
ganda mill for proselyting instead of a 
persistent wrestle with mankind's per- 
ennial search for meaning. We have had 
plenty of “Comparative religion” which 
compared nothing but our own “pro- 
found” insights (profound because held 
by us in many cases, not because they 
were understood profoundly) with the 
“inferior” insights of our neighbors. Mr, 
Chesterton once “proved” the superiority 
of the Christian saint over the Buddhist 


saint. 


The Buddhist saint [he says], al- 
ways has his eyes shut, while the 
Christian saint always has them very 
wide open. The Buddhist saint has a 
sleek and harmonious body, but his 
eyes are heavy and sealed with 
sleep. The medieval saint’s body is 
wasted to its crazy bones, but his 
eyes are frightfully alive. The Budd- 
hist is looking with peculiar intent- 
ness inwards. The Christian is star- 
ing with frantic intentness out- 
wards... 


Professor Irving Babbitt, of Harvard 
University, comments on this: 


There are no doubt saints and 
saints. [The London papers pub- 
lished a few years ago the following 
dispatch from India: ‘A new saint 
has appeared in the Swat Valley. 
The Police are after him!’] But a 
saint, whether Buddhist or Christian, 
who knows his business as a saint is 


*Latterly the increasing popularity of a man 
like Berdyaev is a_ partially tent sign; 
for Berdyaev is talking about a different kind of 
Christianity than that which has prevailed at the 
usual ra 


rightly meditative and in proportion 

to the rightness of his meditation is 

the depth of his peace. We have it 
on an authority which Mr. Chester- 
ton is bound to respect that the king- 
dom of heaven is within us. It would 
be interesting to hear Mr. Chester- 
ton explain how a saint can find that 
which is within by ‘staring franti- 
cally outwards!’4 

Refuges for marginal men? 

2. The Christian seminary needs to 
make up its mind whether its primary 
task is to promulgate some “truth once 
for all delivered,” or to explore that trans- 
cendent Truth which can properly be 
called God. If the seminary decides in 
favor of the indoctrination theory as be- 
ing primary, then we should not be sur- 
prised if the seminaries continue to be 
“refuges for marginal men” (as Dean 
Pope has put it). Christian men are 
called to witness, but they are called to 
witness to an eternal reality, not to some 
historically conditioned deposit of that 
reality in time. Is it not typical that 
good Christian folk talk about their be- 
liefs, rather than their realizations? To 
believe in God has tended to become the 
measure of a “Christian” (descriptively 
speaking), rather than to realize God or 
Truth in life-giving processes. It has 
been rightly said that both Hinduism and 
Buddhism put more stress on the duty of 
combating non-awareness than does 
Christianity. We are much more efficient 
at attacking illiteracy than spiritual blind- 
ness. 


‘One world’ under God 

3. We should try to present each tradi- 
tion in terms of its fundamental ideas or 
dynamic concepts. This does not mean 
a prolonged period of philological exer- 
cise before proceeding to an exposition. 
But it does mean that one should take as 
his guides only those who have shown 
some genuine sympathy for and under- 
standing of the basic concepts. The real 
test here is to present a tradition in such 
an informed fashion that a thoughtful 
member of the religion under discussion 
could say: “Yes, you have caught some- 
thing of what we mean.” 

4, Seminars under joint leadership 
should be set up. It isn’t just the pro- 
fessor of comparative religion who needs 
to come out of his European confine- 
ment; but the professor of systematic 
theology, psychology of religion, church 
history. 

‘Seminary teaching might be thoroughly 
vitalized if the professors had to think in 
terms of one world under God instead of 
one subject-matter under safe compart- 
mentalization. 

(Continued on next page) 
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4Irving Babbitt, 
Noy... 1936), ‘p. 99. 


Dhammapae 


Theological education stagnant 


Word prisoners 

5, Let us press for sound scholarship 
in our procedures, but we should not be 
frightened by the shibboleth of “defini- 
tiveness.” Any definitiveness (in the 
field of comparative religion, Christian 
doctrine, church history, etc.) that can 
be contained in a book is not worth the 
having: it is an idol produced out of 
ivory towers and lack of faith in the 
eternal creativity of God. There is no 
more absolute definitiveness in matters 
of religion and theology than in matters 
of art. Tertullian loved his own vocabu- 
lary so much he could rant against the 
Alexandrians, saying, “What has Jeru- 
salem to do with Athens?” He was un- 
able to distinguish between the grace of 
God and his own crabbed definition of 
how that grace should operate. Chris- 
tians periodically become prisoners of 
their own words and concepts. Hocking 
has said that religion is as idiomatic as 
language, with all the peculiar local 
flavor of dialect. Language is not an end 
in itself when it functions properly, it 
is a vehicle of meaning. Language that 
does not point to meanings lying beyond 
the breaths and the words is mere word- 
magic: sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals. The same holds true for religion and 
religions. They serve their real purpose 
only when they live beyond their richest 
concepts and relinquish everything at the 
appropriate junctures. 

As Christian teachers and preachers 
we might as well learn one lesson im- 
mediately. Time-honored Christian 
phrases do not have the inherent pulling- 
power for thousands of would-be be- 
lievers that they once had. One English 
religionist points out regarding the con- 
cept “Christ,” that “the way forward for 
faith in the Christendom of this age is to 
realize that in speaking of Christ men are 
speaking of God, but that Christ is the 
historic concept created by Christendom 
in order to realize and speak of God.” 
Furthermore, he points out frankly, “the 
reality of God in our day lives beyond 
the concept [Christ]; the latter can no 
longer do the work that millions of re- 
ligious seeking men demand of it. It no 
longer sounds the bell of truth in their 
minds because historic conditions have 
partly destroyed its validity. That other 
men do believe, and are forced by ex- 
perience to believe, that Christ literally is 
God, is no answer to the disruption of 
Christendom. They are bound to ask 
themselves, at what point does my ex- 
perience meet the experience — or lack of 
it—of millions of others, the cast-cut 
mass-men of today?”> 


5E. G. Lee, Mass Man & Religion (Hutchinson, 
London, n.d..), p. 146. 
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The war of footnotes 

I have said that seminary instruction 
has been safely contained within a Pales- 
tinian framework, with Graeco-Roman 
footnotes added. The continuing war 
among the footnotes frequently gives the 
appearance of vitality to our seminaries 
and churches. But fervor in small things 
should not be mistaken for vitality in 
large things. We smile at the naivete of 
the pre-Copernican Christians who 


thought their world was at the exact 


physical center of God’s universe. They 
were convinced everything revolved 
around the planet Earth. Are we not the 
victims of the same kind of egocentrism 
when we insist that the world of religion 
revolves (or ought to revolve) around 
Palestine, Rome, Canterbury or Los An- 
gelesP A Copernican revolution is taking 
place in our time. Will it take the modern 
seminaries as long to adjust to the wider 
perspective as it took the medieval Chris- 
tian scholars? I trust not. Perhaps in 
trying to assess our place in this new 
Copernican revolution, we may find our 
souls and forget our stafistics, renounce 
our chosen people complex and accept 
the fullness of God’s grace in diversity 
of forms and symbols. 


Truth needs no defense _ 

Meister Eckhart was a parish priest as 
well as a profound thinker. He lived in 
no monastic cell. In one of his Talks of 
Instruction (17) he pointed out that “all 
people are not called to God by the 
same road.” To a question which must 
have been put to him by a sincere par- 
ishioner: Why did our forebears and 
many of the saints take Jesus as a pat- 
tern? Eckhart replied: 


Our Lord was to them a pattern 
and also the strengh to follow it as 
they understood it and therefore that 
was the way they could do their best; 
but God never tied man’s salvation 

' to any pattern. Whatever possibili- 
ties inhere in any pattern of life in- 
here in all, because God has given 
it so and denied it to none. One good 
way does not conflict with another. 
- ++ For not all people may travel the 
same road.6 
In his inaugural lecture at McGill Uni- 

versity’s Divinity School, Professor W. C. 

Smith quite pointedly said: 

Unless a Christian can contrive in- 
telligently and spiritually to be a 
Christian not merely in a Christian 
society or a secular society but in the 
world; unless a Muslim can be a 
Muslim in the world; unless a Budd- 
hist can carve a satisfactory place 
for himself as a Buddhist in a world 
in which other intelligent, sensitive, 
educated men are Christians and Mus- 
lims—unless, | say, we can together 


®R. Blakney, Meister Eckhart, A Modern trans- 
lation (Harper, N. Y.), pp. 23-24. a0 


Seminary teaching might be 
thoroughly vitalized if the professors 
had to think in terms of one world 
under God instead of one subject 
matter under safe compartmentali- 
zation. 


solve the intellectual and_ spiritua’ 

questions posed by comparative reli- 

gion, then | do not see how a mar 

can be a Christian or a Muslim or a 

Buddhist at all.7 

Whatever the authority claimed — 
any religion for its own books, its apt 
tolic primacy, deposits, revelations, in t 
final analysis “all knowledge and 
goodness, whatever their source, carry 
authority only the weight of their ov 
inherent merit.”° The study of compat 
tive religion demands more reveren: 
more humility or teachability, than t 
merely defensive attitude of Buddhi. 
“defending” Buddhism, Hindus “defen 
ing” Hinduism, or Christians “defendin 
Christianity. Truth or God needs no d 
fense; its sole demand is that we explo 
with all the integrity we can must 
Perhaps when we can experience t! 
realization of such Truth, we shall d: 
cover the meaning of freedom — freedo 
from spiritual want or anxiety, freedo 
from clinging, freedom. from forms th 
no longer reveal something of the livi 
reality of the transcendent Godhead. 


FOR NON-MEMBERS ONLY 


Some people believe they aren’t goc 
enough to join a church, Yet in joinir 
a Unitarian church, a person is n 
claiming to be better than anyone el 
but is seeking to become better than |] 
already is. Unitarianism is not a felloy 
ship of the saved, ready for Heaven, b 
a fellowship of the determined, strivir 
to make our personal lives and our wor 
a little more Heaven-like. 


When a person joins a free or liber 
church, he or she is simply saying: this 
the approach to religion which is neare 
my own. The forces of hatred, bigotr 
superstition, and totalitarianism both ; 
religion and politics are in the ascent 
ency today. We who believe in fre 
dom, tolerance, good will, and huma 
decency must be willing to join wit 
others of like persuasions to support on 
of the few inclusive institutions in ot 
community organized to promote thes 
values. If you share our purpose, yo 
should be one of us. “af a 

HOMER JAC 


pain ©: Smit The Comparative Study 

on” (Inaugura! ure, Divinity School 

Mell University, Dec. 8, 1949). p. 44. 
8 Ibid., p. 47 
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hicago’s Mayor Kennelly awards 


onor for racial, religious advance 


[he Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ence, of which Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, 
aister of the First Unitarian Church of 
ieago, is chairman, was one of the three 
icago organizations to receive the Annual 
tard of the Commission on Human Re- 
ons of the City of Chicago at its Award 
ncheon recently. The award was pre- 
ted to Dr. Pennington as chairman by 
yor Martin Kennelly. 

[he citation reads as follows: “To Hyde 
k-Kenwood Community Conference, 
ich in a changing community, has or- 
lized individuals of every race and creed 
> a community organization which is 
rking: to dispel fear of and fear by new 
ghbors; to maintain and advance occu- 
ucy and community standards; to welcome 
idents of all races, religions and national 
kgrounds into the full rights, privileges 
1 responsibilities of all the accommoda- 
as, civic organizations, and institutions 
the community — and which stands for 
basic right of all persons, peacefully 
1 lawfully, to bargain for, rent, buy and 
upy living space anywhere and which 
vorking to extend the standards of human 
ations throughout the City of Chicago.” 


The Conference was initiated by a gather- 
of some forty citizens from several races, 
gious groups and civic organizations in 
parish house of the First Unitarian 
urch on Nevember 8, 1949. During the 
t year of its existence it has grown into 
ommunity-wide movement of 1200 work- 
‘members of all races, creeds and na- 
mal backgrounds. It now has a permanent 
idquarters and a full time executive 
retary. It is employing the newest 
thods of group dynamics and of the 
Itiple approach, with Working-Planning 
mups in Survey, Community Organiza- 
as, Planning and Zoning, Law Enforce- 
nt and Block Organization. Among its 
ders are specialists in the fields of group 
aamics, city planning, psychiatry, the 
al sciences, social work, law, education, 
organization and religion. 

hairman of its Committee on Com- 
nizations is Miss Lucy Carner, 
n social worker in Chicago who 
the new award of the Commission 
n Relations, as Chicagoan of the 
Field of Human Relations. The 
Hyde Park-Kenwood Churches 
ynagogues has formally endorsed the 

of the Conference, and its Brother- 
‘ittee is encouraging all churches 
nagogues throughout the area to 
th Race Relations Committees to 


guide their members in programs of coop- 
eration with the Conference. 

The Conference is known throughout 
Chicago for its pioneer work in revitalizing 
community spirit and standards. A little 
more than a year old, and having barely 
scratched the surface in the program it has 
set for itself, its growth has been phenom- 
enal. Already it has made notable contri- 
butions to the morale and spirit of the 
entire community. 


Dr. Pennington has said, “If our demo- 
cratic way of life is to withstand the 
internal stresses, strains and frustrations 
which are upon it, if it is to withstand the 
storms now breaking upon it in the world 
at large, it must be inwardly renewed to 
advance upon the chaos of self-interest 
and the powers of darkness. It is not enough 
to create individual characters of integrity. 
It is not enough to create parish churches 
of integrity to fortify and quicken the 
individual integrity of their members, cen- 
tral and important as these things are. Only 
massive community-wide movements of 
shared faith, spirit, purpose, labor, involv- 
ing many individuals, many religious and 
civic organizations, can meet and overcome 
the creeping obsolescence which besets so 
many American communities. Men of integ- 
rity and churches of integrity must strike 
hands on a scale commensurate with the 
powers of evil and darkness which threaten 
them, if they are to overcome these powers. 
This is a religious movement, one of the 
most fascinating, prophetic, grass-roots, 
democratic religious movements in which 
it has ever been my privilege to share. I 
regard it as simply an extension into the 
community as a whole, of the faith which 
we serve in the fellowship of our own 
Unitarian parish church, moving to engage 
the constructive resources of the total demo- 
cratic community; and I have been im- 
measurably strengthened in it by the 
forthright integrity of my own church. I 
am ploughing into this work all that I know 
of the Christian ethics of Albert Schweitzer 
and of Mahatma Gandhi's mastery of the 
power of non-violence.” 


TWO CENTURIES: The First Church 
Unitarian of Athol, Mass., has recently cele- 
brated its 200th anniversary. The opening 
event of the bi-centennial was a Sunday 
ae service at which Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot was the guest speaker. Climax- 
ing the celebration was a banquet, followed 
by an evening program with speeches, a 
history of the church, and a display of 
pictures, intermingled with a musical pro- 
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News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


“RAISING MONEY A PROBLEM?—Not 
to the Unitarian Society of Balboa.” 
(Canal Zone). This was the caption 
which accompanied the above photo re- 
cently in The Panama American, which 
goes on to say: “President Irving A. Rus- 
sell evidently thinks it’s a lot of fun, as 
do Mrs. W. S. Ireland, left, and Mrs. 
Paul I. Crum, center. The occasion was 
a benefit supper recently held in the at- 
tractively decorated basement room of 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Austin of Balboa 
to raise money for the Service Committee 
of the Society. The supper was attended 
by 48 members, friends and guests. 


gram. Says a feature article in the Athol 
News: “The First Church dates back to the 
very beginning of the town when Dr. Jo- 
seph Lord, physician and preacher, with 
five families from Hatfield, first settled in 
old “Poquaig’ as it was known in 1726. The 
first meeting house, erected in 1741, was 
burned when Indians set fire to the woods 
nearby. . . . The church effected its organi- 
zation on August 29, 1750 and Rev. James 
Humphrey was the first settled minis- 
ter... . It was in 1830 that a division of 
religious opinion resulted in a vote of 108 
to 42 that the Church become Unitarian 
and in October of the same year the ortho- 
dox minority seceded.” The present church 
building, erected in 1828, is the fourth 
building occupied by this congregation. 


MARTINEAU WRITINGS BASIS OF 
LENTEN MANUAL: This year’s 
Lenten Manual, “The Tangent of 
Eternity,” was prepared by Rev. John 
Wallace Laws, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Castine, Me., and is 
an anthology of passages from the 
sermons, prayers, and hymns of the 
preacher and 


English Unitarian 
philosopher, James Martineau (1805- 
1900). Copies at 8c each may be or- 
dered through individual churches 
or direct from The Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Interim Report of the Commission On By-Laws of the Associatio 


The Commission met on December 1, 1950, with ten of its 
twelve members present. At that meeting it carefully considered: 
(1) the existing by-laws; (2) all amendments theretofore proposed 
and not acted upon; (3) the pertinent recommendations contained 
in the report of the Commission on Planning and Review presented 
at Portland, Oregon, in 1949; and (4) several other suggestions 
theretofore received by your Commission. 

The Commission felt that the present by-laws are not now in 
orderly array. Accordingly, the Commission’s proposed tentative 
set of new by-laws does not follow in all respects the order of the 
by-laws now in force. 

The Commission has recommended two major changes in or- 
ganizational structure. The first of these reduces the Board of 
Directors (including those officers who are members of the Board) 
from 37 in number to 25. The second involves the substitution 
for the Commission on Planning and Review of a Denominational 
Planning Council, representative of the major denominational or- 
ganizations and the Regional Councils, to which is given certain 
functions now given to the Commission on Planning and Review 
and the important added function of nominating the members of 
the AUA Nominating Committee, which has previously been a self- 
nominating body. By thus giving to the newly officially consti- 
tuted Detominatiodal Planning Council, with its broad organiza- 
tional and geographical representation, the right to nominate 
members of the Nominating Committee, it is felt that geograph- 
ical and organizational representation on the Board of Direc- 
tors can be adequately secured. The Commission has inserted 
in new Article VII, Section 3, the words: “The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall provide equitable geographical representation on 
the Board of Directors, the Business Committee and the Pro- 
gram Committee, consistent with sound nominating procedure”; 
and has retained in the proposed by-laws the right of nomination 
by petition for officers and directors and for the Business, Pro- 
gram and Nominating Committees. 

A Board of Directors nominated and elected in the manner 
recommended will, in the Commission’s opinion, be more likely 
to function as an Association Board rather than partly as a “House 
of Representatives,” which a Board of Directors should never be, 
either in theory or in practice. The Denominational Planning 
Council will be a real “House of Representatives” and should in 
time become one of the more, if not the most, effective and valu- 
able bodies in the Fellowship. Moreover, the reduction in number 
of the Board of Directors and the requirement of at least three 
rather than four meetings per year will substantially reduce the 
expenses for travel of its members, which this year is expected to 
reach upwards of $10,000. 

With respect to the existing and suggested by-laws regarding 
the functions of the Business Committee: while some of our fellow- 
ship feel that discussion of any and all matters at our annual meet- 
ings should be entirely unrestrained, we believe that those who 
temper their concepts with practicality realize that such a pattern 
simply will not work. The Business Committee came into exist- 
ence because it was demonstrated that such a pattern was not 
working. True democracy consists in living under and being gov- 
erned by reasonable restraints. We have made few changes in 
Business Committee procedures since we believe they have worked 


reasonably well. Further amendments can, of course, be ma 
the future if after further trial it is found that such proc 
are too stringent or even perhaps not sufficiently so, 

With respect to the proposed amendments to Article I of 
by-laws: it must be remembered that the Association was in 
porated by a special act of the Massachusetts Legislature n 
than a century ago and has continued through this period \ 
subtantially the same statement of purpose as then and since 
pressed. All strictly legal points of procedure aside, it seems \ 
to the Commission to leave Article I in principle substantially < 
is at present. . 

Following the first meeting of the Commission, a revised d 
of proposed by-laws was circulated among its members and \ 
certain further changes suggested by some of them was preset 
to the Board of Directors of the Association on January 10, 1! 
The Board spent about four hours carefully reviewing the - 
posals. The appended draft incorporates several suggestions 1 
by different members of the Board at that meeting. At the 
of the discussion the Board voted preliminary approval of the | 
posed revised draft. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, who presented the report 
this Commission at the annual meeting in May, 1950, there st 
that “At least one open meeting will be held by the Commis 
for those who wish to be heard on any proposals.” All per: 
interested are advised that the Commission will meet at 25 Bez 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on March 22, 1951, at 9:30 a. 
at which time it will be glad to hear any persons who have 
suggestions to offer. In order more fully to carry out the spiri 
Dr. Reese’s statement, those members of the Commission resic 
in the Western Conference area will hold a hearing at Mead: 
Theological School, Chicago, on March 19, 1951, at 10 a. m. 
which time they will be glad to receive suggestions from per: 
who would find it more convenient to attend that meeting. 

The Commission recognizes that further polishing of langu 
will be necessary, and it will give careful attention to all sug 
tions for changes, either in substance or form; but such suggest 
must be received by March 22, 1951, if they are to be conside 
since the Commission’s final report will be submitted on or ak 
April 1 to our churches, the denominational organizations, Regi: 
Councils and others known to be particularly interested. As a ] 
cedural matter, amendments filed at the annual meeting in 1 
and at the annual meeting in 1950 can legally be brought be 
the annual meeting in 1951 for action. However, the Commis 
wishes to suggest that an amendment of any one section m 
require revision of other sections of the by-laws; and it there 
requests that all proposals for changes be presented to the C 
mission for possible incorporation in its final draft rather than 
the floor of the annual meeting where careful consideration 
language and arrangement cannot so thoroughly be undertal 

The Commission’s final report will be presented to the anr 
meeting of the Association in May at which time the Commis: 
will present its proposed revision of the by-laws to the meeting 
adoption. 

The present by-laws and the amendments introduced at 
annual meeting in 1950 may be found in the 1950-51 Unita: 
Year Book and those amendments presented to the annual mee’ 
in 1949 may be found in the 1949-50 Year Book. 

With this explanatory preamble the Commission sets fi 
below a set of by-laws as semi-finally prepared. 


Text of Proposed Revision of the By-Laws 


ARTICLE I. Purposes 
Section 1 
Section 2 

ARTICLE II. Membership in the Association 
Section 1 — Organization Members 


Section 2 — Life Members 
(a) Constituted prior to 1925 
(b) Constituted after 1925 
(c) Honorary 
Representation; Voting Rights 
Section 1 — Organization Members .and Life Members 
Section 2 — Directors 
Section 3 — Balloting Procedure 
Section 4 — Counting of Ballots 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 5 — Procedure upon Failure to Nominate 
ARTICLE IV. Officers and Directors 
Section 1 — Composition and Election 
Section 2 — Terms of Office 
Section 3 — Board of Directors 
(a) Duties ; 
(b) Selection of Chairman 
Section 4 — Officers 
(a) The Moderator 
(b) The President 
(c) The Secretary 
(d) The Treasurer 
22 


ARTICLE IX, 


ARTICLE V. Committees 
Section 1 — Executive Committee 
Section 2 — Investment Committee 
Section 3 — Business Committee 
Section 4 — Program Committee 
Section 5 — Nominating Committee 
ARTICLE VI. Denominational Planning Council 


Section 1 — Purpose 
Section 2 — Composition and Term. ok 
Section 3 — Nomination Function 
Section 4 — Vacancies 
ARTICLE VII. _ Nomination Procedures ire 
Section 1 — Procedure Limited by By. L 
Section 2 — Nomination of President, — 
and Treasurer as 
Section 3 — Nomination of Moderator, 
Presidents, Directors and_ 
Section 4 — Publication of Nominations — 
. Section 5 — Nominations by Petition  _ 
ARTICLE VIII. Meetings of the Association ~ 
Section 1 — Annual Meeting > 
Section 2 — General Conferences of the Associa 
Section 3 — General Conference Election Pr 
Section 4 — Notice of Meetings i 
Section 5 — Approval of Appropriations 
Amendments : 


othe’ 


ARTICLE I. PURPOSES 
_ Section 1. In accordance with its Charter, the American Uni- 
an Association shall “be devoted to moral, religious, educational 
charitable purposes.” 
In accordance with these purposes the American Unitarian 
ssociation shall: 
1. Diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests 
of religion which Jesus stated as love to God and 
love to man; 
2. Strengthen the churches which unite in the Associa- 
tion for more and better work for the: Kingdom of 
God. 
8. Organize new churches for the extension of Uni- 
tarianism in our own country and in other lands; and 
. Encourage sympathy and cooperation among re- 
ligious liberals at home and abroad. 
Section 2. The Association recognizes that its constituency 
congregational in polity and that individual freedom of belief is 
lherent in the Unitarian tradition. Nothing in these purposes 
all be construed as an authoritative test. 
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ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 

Section 1. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS. Churches, fellowship 
nits, and other religious, educational or philanthropic organiza- 
ons which are members of the American Unitarian Association 
hall continue to be members by making annual contributions to 
ne Association. A church, a fellowship unit, or any other re- 
gious or educational or philanthropic organization not associated 
r affiliated with a church, may become a member of the Associa- 
ion upon applying for membership in writing stating that it is in 
eneral sympathy with the purposes of the Association and trans- 
iitting a contribution with such application. Membership shall 
ommence when such application has been accepted by the Board 
f Directors. The annual contribution by any member to the 
Jnited Unitarian Appeal, or to any similar denominational money- 
aising agency in which the Association participates, may be con- 
idered for the purposes of this section as a contribution to the 
\ssociation. 

Section 2. LIFE MEMBERS 

(a) Constituted Prior to 1925. Life members duly constituted 
s such before May 1, 1925, shall continue to have all of the 
rivileges of such membership, including the right to vote at all 
neetings of the Association. 
_ (b) Constituted After 1925. Persons duly constituted life 
nembers on or after May 1, 1925, shall continue to have all of 
he privileges of such membership, except the right to vote at 
neetings of the Association. 

(c) Honorary. After the adjournment of the annual meeting 
n 1951, no person shall become a life member of the Association 
xcept by election as an Honorary Life Member by the Board of 
Jirectors. To be so elected, a person shall be nominated at a 
meeting of the Board and elected by unanimous vote at. any 
meeting of the Board held within one year thereafter. 


ARTICLE III. REPRESENTATION; VOTING RIGHTS 
Section 1. ORGANIZATION MEMBERS AND LIFE MEMBERS. Each 
member church and member fellowship unit shall be entitled to 
e represented at all meetings of the Association by its settled 
ninister or ministers and by one accredited lay delegate for its 
rst one hundred voting members or fractional part thereof, and 
y one additional lay delegate for each additional one hundred 
‘oting members or majority fractional part thereof, and shall be 
ntitled to choose a like number of alternate lay delegates to serve 
n the event of the absence of any of the delegates chosen. Uni- 
ian ministers on active service as chaplains of the armed services 
ll have the rights and priviliges of accredited delegates, in- 
ling the right to vote. All lay delegates shall be chosen by 
1) member church or member fellowship unit from its own con- 
ency in accordance with its by-laws or precedents. Each other 
aber organization, including the Church of the Larger Fellow- 
» shall be entitled to be represented by two accredited delegates 
Iternates chosen as aforesaid from its members or those partici- 
ag in its activities. No person shall vote in more than one 
acity at any meeting of the Association. The annual contri- 
tion must be made on or before April 30, to entitle a church, 
wship unit or other organization to be represented in meetings 


\ 


of the Association during the year beginning on the following 
May l. 

Section 2. prrEcrors. At meetings of the Association; mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors while in office shall have the rights 
and privileges of accredited delegates, except the right to vote 
unless they otherwise possess such right. 

Section 3. BALLOTING PROCEDURE. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation shall, not less than twenty-one days before the date of 
each annual meeting, cause to be prepared and mailed to every 
member church, fellowship unit and organization entitled to be 
represented thereat the number of ballots equivalent to the num- 
ber of delegates to which it is entitled. The Secretary shall at 
the same time cause one such ballot to be mailed to every minister 
and individual member entitled to vote. Upon such ballot shall 
appear the names of the qualified persons who have been nomi- 
nated in accordance with these by-laws. Any such ballot teceived 
by the Secretary not later than the day preceding the day for 
which the annual meeting has been called, shall if accompanied by 
the signed credentials of the individual member or delegate entitled 
to vote at such meeting, be counted with the ballots cast by 
persons attending such meeting; provided that no person may cast 
more than one ballot. 

Section 4. COUNTING OF BALLOTS. The Secretary may delegate 
the counting of all ballots to a Committee on Ballots duly elected 
at any annual meeting. 

Section 5. PROCEDURE UPON FAILURE TO NOMINATE. When- 
ever there shall be a failure to nominate for any office, or if a 
person duly nominated dies, withdraws, or becomes unable to 
serve before his election, such office shall be considered vacant 
and such vacancy shall be filled by the Board of Directors at its 
first meeting following the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

Section 1.. COMPOSITION AND ELECTION. The officers of the 
Association shall be: a Moderator; a President; three Vice Presi- 
dents; a Secretary; and a Treasurer. These officers with eighteen 
other persons shall constitute the Board of Directors. They shall 
be elected by ballot at annual meetings. The Board of Directors 
shall fill any vacancy, the person appointed to hold office until 
the next annual meeting at which such vacancy shall be filled. 
To be qualified for nomination and election as an officer or direc- 
tor of the Association, a person must be a member of a church or 
fellowship unit which is a member of the Association. A certifi- 
cate signed by the-Clerk or Secretary or by the minister of a 
member church or member fellowship unit shall be conclusive 
evidence of such qualification. 

Section 2. TERMS OF OFFICE. The terms of office shall be as 
follows: the Moderator for two years; the President, the Secretary, 
and the Treasurer for four years each; the Vice Presidents for one 
year each; the Directors for three years each, elected in rotation so 
that six Directors shall be elected each year for three-year terms. 
Persons elected at an annual meeting shall take office immediately 
upon the adjournment thereof. . 

Section 3. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(a) Duties. The Board of Directors shall meet at least three 
times between annual meetings. It shall have charge of all the 
business and interests of the Association and may call special meet- 
ings thereof. Ten members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(b) Selection of Chairman. The Board shall choose from its 
own number a chairman who shall have such duties as the Board 
may designate. 

Section 4, OFFICERS. 

(a) The Moderator. The Moderator shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and shall be provided with an expense fund 
to enable him adequately to discharge his duties. He shall be an 
official representative of the Association in fraternal relations 
with other religious bodies. 

(b) The President. The President shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Association. He shall be a member of all com- 
mittees and commissions of the Association. He shall correlate 
and supervise the work of the Association. 

(c) The Secretary. The Secretary shall be responsible for 
keeping full records of the official actions of the Association and 
of its Directors, and shall perform the duties usually pertaining 
to such office. As required by law, he shall be a resident of 
Massachusetts. 
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(d) The Treasurer. The Treasurer shall have the custody of 
the corporate seal and all the funds, deeds, and all other evidences 
of the property of the American Unitarian Association; shall 
receive moneys, make disbursements as directed, and otherwise 
transact all the business of the Association relating to its property 
and finances. He shall execute and deliver all agreements, deeds, 
and other instruments of conveyance, assignment or transfer in the 
name of the Association and, when required, shall affix the seal 
of the Association upon them. He shall have authority with the 
approval of any two other members of the Investment Committee 
to buy or sell any stocks, bonds, securities or other personal 
property on behalf of the Association. 


ARTICLE VY. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. The Board shall choose 
an executive committee consisting of the President and not less 
than six other members of the Board which shall have charge of 
the current and ordinary business of the Association between meet- 
ings of the Board, and of such other business as the Board may 
delegate to it. The Executive Committee shall choose its own 
chairman and shall report to the Board at each meeting all trans- 
actions of the Committee since its last report. The Committee 
shall meet at the call of the President or the Secretary, or at such 
other call as the Board may prescribe. 

Section 2. INVESTMENT COMMITTEE. There shall be an In- 
vestment Committee consisting of the President, the Treasurer, 
and four other persons to be chosen annually by the Board of 
Directors at the first meeting of the Board following the annual 
meeting. They shall serve until their successors are chosen. 


Section 3, BUSINESS COMMITTEE. There shall be a Business 
Committee consisting of five members elected by the General Con- 
ference to serve until the adjournment of the General Conference 
following their election. The Business Committee shall receive and 
act upon all resolutions, by-law amendments, and other matters 
proposed for action at any meeting of the Association except re- 
ports of officers, boards, commissions, committees and affiliated 
organizations, provided that any such resolution, by-law ‘amend- 
ment, or other matter is presented to the Business Committee at 
least two months prior to such meeting. Only those matters which 
have been thus presented to the Business Committee and scheduled 
by it for consideration and action at any such meeting shall come 
before the meeting except under a suspension of this requirement 
by unanimous consent of the meeting. Any matter so presented 
to but not scheduled by the Business Committee, other than a 
by-law amendment, may be called upon the floor of the meeting 
by a majority vote at the conclusion of that portion of the agenda 
to which the matter is germane. The Business Committee, on re- 
quest or upon its own initiative, may present any resolution or 
other matter, except an amendment of these by-laws, for action 
at any meeting of the Association and the same shall come before 
such meeting if it so votes. The Business Committee may from 
time to time adopt rules of procedure to carry out the intent of 
this section. : : 

Section 4. PROGRAM COMMITTEE. There shall be a Program 
Committee consisting of five members elected by the General Con- 
ference to serve until the adjournment of the General Conference 
following their election. It shall recommend the places of General 
Conference meetings, shall plan the programs for all meetings of 
the Association and shall assist other denominational agencies in 
scheduling their meetings. : 

Section 5. NOMINATING COMMITTEE. There shall be a Nominat- 
ing Committee consisting of the President, and six other persons 
who shall be nominated by the Denominational Planning Council 
and elected by the General Conference. Members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, except the President, shall be elected for terms 
of four years each but in rotation so that three members are elected 
at each General Conference. Members of the Nominating Commit- 


tee, except the President, shall not be members of the Board of 
Directors at the time of their election to the Nominating Committee 
and shall be ineligible for election to the Board of Directors during 
their terms of office on the Nominating Committee. Vacancies on 
the Nominating Committee shall be filled by the Nominating Com- 
mittee until the next General Conference. 
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ARTICLE VI. DENOMINATIONAL PLANNING COUNC 


Section 1. purpose. There shall be a Denominational Plant 
Council which may propose measures to correlate the work of 
the organizations represented thereon, foster inter-organizatic 
committees on matters deserving joint action, and call joint m 
ings of the executives and departmental officers of the sev 
organizations. It shall hold at least four meetings in each b 
nium and shall present a report with recommendations to e 
General Conference covering the general progress and welfare 
the denomination as a whole and with respect.to its constitu 
parts. It may also make reports and recommendations from t 
to time to any one or more of the denominational organizat 
and regional councils referred to in section 2 of this article. 


Section 2. COMPOSITION AND TERM OF OFFICE. The Denomi 
tional Planning Council shall consist of the Moderator, who s 
be chairman, the chief executive officer of each of the followi 
American Unitarian Association, American Unitarian Youth, G 
eral Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Won 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Unitarian Laym 
League, Unitarian Ministers Association, Unitarian Service Ct 
mittee, Inc., United Unitarian Appeal, and of each of such — 
gional Councils ‘of the Association as its Board of Directors s] 
recognize from time to time as constituting administrative unit: 
the Association, and one other person appointed by each of s 
organizations and Regional Councils. The members of the ] 
nominational Planning Council shall serve for two years each fr 
the adjournment of one General Conference until the adjournm 
of the next following General Conference. . The Council s] 
choose a clerk who shall keep full records of its actions. 


Section 3, NOMINATION FUNCTION. The Denominational PI 
ning Council shall nominate members of the Nominating Comn 
tee of the Association, in accordance with such procedures a: 
shall from time to time determine. Such nominations, shall 
published at least ninety days prior to the date set for the n 
General Conference. 

Section 4. vacancies. Any vacancy occurring in the Cou 
between General Conferences shall be filled by the Council, wh 
may ask for a nomination or nominations from any organizat 
which then does not have two members. 


ARTICLE VII. NOMINATION PROCEDURES 


Section 1. PROCEDURE LIMITED BY BY-LAWs. Nominations 
officers, directors and the Business, Program and Nominating Co 
mittees of the Association shall be made only in accordance w 
the procedures set forth in these by-laws. 

Section 2. NOMINATION OF PRESIDENT, SECRETARY AND TRE 
uRER. The Board of Directors shall nominate the President, | 
Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Section 8. NOMINATION OF MODERATOR, VICE PRESIDENTS, 
RECTORS AND OTHERS. The Moderator, the Vice Presidents, 1 
Directors (other than the President, Secretary and Treasurer), 
members of the Business Committee and the members of the P 
gram Committee shall be nominated by the Nominating Comn 
tee. The Nominating Committee shall provide equitable g 
graphical representation on the Board of Directors, the Busin 
Committee and the Program Committee, consistent with sou 
nominating procedure. 

Section 4. PUBLICATION OF NOMINATIONS. Nominations for 
officers and directors and for the Business, Program and Nomin 
ing Committees, other than nominations by petition, shall be pr 
lished at least ninety days prior to the date set for the next anm 
meeting or General Conference, as the case may be, in The Cha 
tian Register or in such other manner as the Board of Direct 
may from time to time prescribe. 

Section 5. NOMINATIONS BY PETITION. Nominations for any | 
ficer, director or member of the Business, Program or Nominati 
Committees may be made by petition. Such a petition shall 
signed by fifty adult voting members of churches or fellowsl 
units which are members of the Association, but no more than fi 
such adult voting members of any one member church or 
fellowship unit shall be counted as part of the required fift 
natures. A separate nomination petition shall be filed for 
didate. Any such petition, if filed with the of the 
ciation not later than sixty days prior to the date set for the 


meeting or General Conference, as the case may be, shall 
laced upon the official ballot for such meeting. Candidates 
ted by petition shall be so designated on the ballot. 


ARTICLE VIII. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Section 1. ANNUAL MEETING. The annual meeting of the As- 
lation shall be held each year in May, on such day and at such 
e and place in Massachusetts as the Board of Directors shall 


ermine. 


ilar to such procedure at annual meetings. 
shall be prescribed from time to time by the Board of Directors. 
Section 4. NOTICE OF MEETINGS. The Board of Directors shall 


The details thereof 


from time to time prescribe the form of and manner of giving 


ection 2. GENERAL CONFERENCES OF THE ASSOCIATION. Between 


y 1 and December 81 of each odd numbered year the Asso- 
ion shall hold a meeting within the United States or the Domin- 
of Canada, but not in Massachusetts, on such day and at 
h time and place as the Board of Directors shall determine. 
s meeting shall be known as the General Conference of the 
erican Unitarian Association. It shall review the work and out- 
< of the Unitarian denomination, make recommendations to the 
rd of Directors, and consider and act upon any matters of in- 


st to the Association. 


Section 3. GENERAL CONFERENCE ELECTION PROCEDURE. Elec- 
| procedure at General Conferences shall be substantially sim- 


SYBIL HOLMES 
ROBERT H. HOLT 
FERNALD HUTCHINS 
WELLES V. MOOT 
JONATHAN A. NOYES 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


notice of all meetings of the Association. 

Section 5. APPROVAL OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
acted at any meeting of the Association which requires the appro- 
priation or expenditure of money shall become effective until ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE IX. AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. An amendment of these by-laws, under the proce- 
dure prescribed in Article V, Section 8, may be adopted at an an- 
nual meeting by the affirmative vote of a majority of those present 
and entitled to vote at such meeting. 


No business trans- 


ROBERT RAIBLE 
DAVID W. RAUDENBUSH 

CURTIS W. REESE 

CHARLES O. RICHARDSON 

PERRY J. STEARNS 

CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Chairman 


f 
. 
‘ 


; 


: Installations and Ordinations 
yember 5 — Alfred W. Hobart, Charleston, S. C. (Installed) 
sember 31 — Paul Franklin Bliss, Oak Ridge, Tennessee (Installed) 
uary 11 —John C. Fuller, New London, Conn. 

uary 14—George W. Marshfield, Ottawa, Ontario (Installed) 


January 14— Raymond G,. Manker, Wayland, Mass. 
January 19—Donald A. Thompson, Chicago, Ill. 
January 19—Dan Huntington Fenn, Tucson, Ariz. 
January 21 — Franklin P. Smith, Somerville, Mass. 


ew Jefferson Memorial Church keynotes 
nitarian expansion in Southeast 


$ a result of the interest and snk and 
Unitarians and non-Unmitarians bo 
4in the local community and throughout 
nation, the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
tarian Church is finally nearing comple- 
in Charlottesville and will be ready 
9ecupancy early in February. . 

f special interest in this first religious 
norial to Mr. Jefferson is the Shadwell 
n, named after his birthplace, which 
© be used as a meeting place for 
ificant community undertakings, councils 
committees. This room has been 
aced as the result of the interest among 
Unitarians within Charlottesville who 
2 wished to participate in its construc- 


i the other side of the Minister’s Study 
he Oval Room or Jefferson Memorial 
a, which was begun through the gen- 
ity of descendants of Mr. Jefferson. 
gh the exterior will be completed 
February, much of the interior of the 
ch will be left unfinished, and will be 
ly completed through the labors of the 
nembers themselves: walls will go 


unplastered, pews have been postponed, 
floor tile and carpeting is left for future 
installation, 

The building is roughly a $165,000 proj- 
ect. Nearly $20,000 is still needed to meet 
this cost. 

The main auditorium is designed to seat 
210 and will accommodate 250 with com- 
fort. A large parlor for forums, Alliance 
meetings, coffee-hours and informal activi- 
ties; a nursery school, classrooms, kitchen 
and large recreational hall are included in 
the parish-house portion of the building. 

Stanislaus Makielski, on the faculty of 
the University of Virginia and well-known 
student of Jeffersonian architecture, was 
the architect. 

Dedication is planned for Tuesday, April 
3 in conjunction with the Middle Atlantic 
States Unitarian Ministers’ Convocation. It 
is the earnest hope of those immediately 
connected with the church that this build- 
ing can serve as a center for the expansion 
of Unitarianism in the Southeast, for it is 
far more than a home of a single congrega- 
tion. It is a shrine memorializing the heroic 
work of Thomas Jefferson to establish re- 
ligious freedom in Virginia and the colonies, 
and his desire to strip Christianity of the 
corruptions of ecclesiasticism. 


Nominating Committee Reports 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nom- 


inating Committee lists the following nom- 


inees for election at the annual meeting 
in Boston, May 28, 1951. 


Nine Regional Vice-Presidents 
to Serve for One Year 

Dudley H. Dorr, Clinton, Mass. 
Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert, Denver, Colo. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont. 
Sidman P. Poole, Charlottesville, Va. 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 
J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 
Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H.. 

Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 
Mrs. Paul H. Caskey, Rockford, Ill. 
Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 

Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, Westwood, Mass. 
Rev. Wilburn Beach Miller, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
A. J. G. Priest, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Robert T. Weston, Louisville, Ky. 
Two Directors to Serve for One Year 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges 
and other educational agencies of pri- 
mary interest to the Association or | 
its constituent members. 
Malcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, IIl. 
Representing all societies and agen- 
cies of primary interest to the Asso- 
ciation or its constituent members 
which are dedicated to the social ex- 
pression of religion. 

Director For One Year (to fill vacancy ) 
Mrs. William O. Wise, St. Albans, Vt. 

Biographical information on the candi- 
dates nominated will appear in the March 
issue of the Register. 

Submitted by the Nominating Committee 

James Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederick T. McGill, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, C. Leon Hopper (Am- 
erican Unitarian Youth), Mrs. George W. 
Pieksen, (General Alliance), Robert Raible, 
(Unitarian Ministers Association), Dwight 
S. Strong, (Unitarian Laymen’s League. ) 

FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairman 
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news 


AUA Board votes in two new churches and 
Fellowship Units; acts on salaries, church loans 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met on Tuesday eve- 
ning and all day Wednesday, January 9 and 
10, with twenty-seven members in attend- 
ance and with Regional Directors and other 
staff members also present. The meeting 
was opened with an invocation by Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer of Chicago. The De- 
votional Service Wednesday morning was 
conducted by Rey. Frank G. Ricker, Re- 
gional Director of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 

The Secretary of the Board reported as 
chairman of a committee appointed to draw 
up a resolution and recommendations rela- 
tive to memorializing Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
whose death had occurred since the last 
meeting of the Board. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted as presented to the 
Board and a further report of the committee 
received, which report will be printed in the 
Register in a later issue. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
meetings held since the last full Board meet- 
ing were received and approved. 

A report was received from the President 
of the Association covering a number of im- 
portant items, including the announcement 
of the appointment of the Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson of Hingham as the new Director of 
the Department of the Ministry, which ap- 
pointment had been approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Dr. Eliot also recom- 
mended that the Rev. Walter D. Kring, Mrs. 
Everett Moore Baker, Rev. John O. Fisher, 
Miss Janet H. Finnie and the President of 
the Association be appointed the representa- 
tives of the Association to the Unitarian 
Emergency Service Council, which recom- 
mendation was approved by the Board. 

At the request of the Program Committee 
the Board voted to hold the 126th Annual 
Meeting of the Association on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 23, and all day Thursday, 
May 24, although later discussion in the 
meeting suggested the necessity of extend- 
ing the time on Wednesday for the meeting 
in order to include adequate discussion of 
the amendments to the by-laws. 

The Treasurer gave a full report on the 
operations for the fiscal year to date and 
the President, in the absence of the Chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, Mr. 
Nathaniel Harris, reported for that commit- 
tee. After considerable discussion, it was 
voted to approve an adjusted and somewhat 
reduced budget of $330,000 for the year 
now two-thirds complete, this figure, how- 
ever, not to include such further appropria- 
tions as the Board might feel compelled to 
make during this meeting with regard to 
salaries. Upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee the Board voted fur- 
ther that it should be the policy of the Asso- 
ciation, until further action, that amounts not 
exceeding 75 per cent of the average annual 
unrestricted gifts and legacies received by 
the Association during the last preceding ten 
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years be available for current budgeted ex- 
penses of the Association during the next 
fiscal year. The report of the adoption of a 
salary range schedule by the Executive 
Committee was received by the Board. In 
accordance with the range adopted a salary 
increase was voted for one officer and $300 
per year increase to each other officer of the 
Association. An increase of $5 per week 
was approved for each employee below 
officer rank, as a cost of living adjustment in 
line with a very careful survey on salaries 
made by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Douglas B. Whiting. Mr. De- 
Witt gave an encouraging report on the 
United Unitarian Appeal and Mr. Lemke re- 
ported for the Special Gifts project of the 
Association. 


Dr. Clark of St. Louis reported for the 
Annual Award Committee and the unani- 
mous nominee of the committee itself was 
elected unanimously by the Board of Direc- 
tors to receive the third annual award in 
recognition of distinguished service to the 
cause of liberal religion, said award to be 
presented at the banquet Anniversary Week. 
A small committee was authorized to be 
appointed to assist the Award Committee in 
the arrangements for this banquet and pres- 
entation. 

Judge Lawrence Brooks, as Chairman of 
the Board and Chairman also of a special 
committee which had been appointed to 
study the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review, made to the 
Portland, Oregon, 1949 General Conference, 
reported to the Board; the Rev. Duncan 
Howlett commented at some length on the 
report and the whole matter was referred 
again to a small committee to be appointed 
by the Chairman. This newest committee 
was asked to bring in after careful study a 
detailed recommendation on the basis of 
any actual blueprint that it might devise 
against the background of the more general 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Plaming and Review itself. The Board felt 
that the proposal for integration of various 
denominational organizations made by the 
Commission on Planning and Review is im- 
practical at the present moment, but merits 
further study. 


The Rev. A. Powell Davies of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was present at the invitation of 
the Board to present a problem and request 
for financial aid in relation to the building 
program of the new church in Arlington, 
Virginia. Dr. Davies appealed for a $100,- 
000 loan for the Arlington church, suggest- 
ing that the interest. rate be 1% per cent in 
the first year and that the rate of interest be 
increased by one-half per cent per year until 
it should become 4 per cent, and at the same 
time presented a very persuasive argument 
for the investment of Association funds in 
new churches and for a strengthening of 
Unitarian advance through the Extension 


Department. It was recognized that 

approval of Dr. Davies’ request would b 
violation of, or represent a reversal of, 
present policy of the Board limiting s 
loans to a total of $20,000 per church, 
after considerable debate it was voted | 
the matter be referred to the Building L 
Committee, the Extension Committee 

the Finance Committee of the Associa 
with the express hope that these commit 
might work out an acceptable plan. In 
course of the discussion it was prop¢ 
that the interest rate on any such loan 
set at 4 per cent. The committees v 
asked to report back to the Board of Di 
tors at the March meeting in order that 
Board itself might assume full responsib 
for whatever action is finally taken. 


Applications for membership in the A 
ciation were received from two | 
churches: the Oak Ridge Unitarian Chi 
of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and the Sc 
Nassau Unitarian Church of Rockville 
ter, Long Island, New York; also from 
Unitarian Fellowship of Sangamon Cou 
Springfield, Illinois and the Unitarian _ 
lowship of Whittier Area, Whittier, C 
fornia. These two new churches and 
two Fellowship Units also were voted 
the Association. 


It was voted to approve in principle 
recommendation of the Advisory Counci 
Churches that arrangements be worked 
for a course in human relations conduc 
by the Human Dynamics Laboratory of 
University of Chicago for Regional Di 
tors and Association officers, if finar 
backing can be found for the project. A 
report for the Division of Churches 
given by the Rev. Tracy Pullman of Det 
a comparable report for the Division 
Education by the Rev. Harry Meserve 
San Francisco and the third report for 
Division of Publications by Professor Wa 
Walsh of Syracuse. It was voted to 
thorize the World Churches Committe: 
enter into a joint project with the ap 
priate Committee of the Universalist Chi 
of America on behalf of the Japan Free 
ligious Association, the cost to be shi 
equally by the two denominations for a t 
year period. ’ , 


An interim report of the Commission 
By-Laws was given by Mr. Charles Bol: 
the Chairman of the Commission, and 


‘discussed for several hours by the Bo 


Members of the Board asked many quest 
and made a number of comments gi 
approval to most of the features of the 
port, which they regarded as admire 
Mr. Bolster explained the thought of 
Commission in connection with many o 
recommendations and cordially invited 
criticism of the Board. The Board urg¢ 
few changes on some minor points an 
was understood that a second report of 
Commission on By-Laws would be prese1 
to the Board at the March meeting. 
final report will be sent to the ch’ 

then presented for action at the Am 
Meeting of the Association in Anniver 
Week. It was understood also that 
Commission would hold at least one pu 
hearing on the new recommendations so 
time before May. The two major propc 


os a 


the Commission, as it reported to the 
rd, appeared to be the one designed to 
ice the total number of members of the 
rd, this being at least in partial fulfill- 
it of a previous recommendation of the 
amission on Planning and Review, and, 
mdly, to strengthen the Denominational 
ming Council and to assign to it, among 
x tasks, that of nominating the Nomi- 
ng Committee of the Association. The 
rd voted its gratitude to Mr. Bolster and 
members of his Commission and like- 
» voted its appreciation again of the work 
he Commission on Planning and Review. 
he meeting adjourned at 7:15 p. m., on 
Inesday. 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary. 


D RADIO: The Unitarian Church of 
y Orleans, La. (Rev. Albert D’Orlando) 
ow on the air, with a broadcast by the 
ister, every Sunday morning for a 15 
ute period. As a result, letters from 
mers are beginning to pour in—which 
arently always happens when a Uni- 
an minister begins broadcasting. One 
nan wrote, “Give us more of it!” An- 
x listener is now sending her three 
dren to the church school; a man tele- 
ned to say that he would send a con- 
ution toward the radio expenses. .. . 
support the program, the church re- 
ly ran a food and book sale, which 
ed about $90. Enough was contributed 
issure the church of at least 13 weeks 
the radio, and enthusiasm locally is at a 
high, reports show. 


TORIC CHURCH: A full page of pic- 
s in the Utica Observer-Dispatch re- 
ly paid honor to the Reformed Christian 
eh (Unitarian) of Barneveld, New 
<, and to its minister, Rev. Charles G. 
slius. Founded in 1803, the church was 
first Unitarian church to be founded in 
v York State. 


. Utica Oberrier- Dispatch 
od the Barneveld congregation is 
Rev. Charles G. Girelius, now 77 
‘sold. He is also the town’s historian. 


i 


mews 


Utica Observer-Dispatch 


In this historic edifice in Barneveld, the Reformed Christian Church, a congregation 
which numbers about 30, meets at 11 a. m. each Sunday for services. When first con- 
structed, member families paid for their pews. Charles Graves, church historian 


shows rentals ranged from $21 to $205. 


CAN YOU TOP THIS: The Unitarian 
Church of All Souls in New York (Rev. 
Laurance I. Neale) has $31 members 
of Who’s Who in America. The men and 
women so honored are: Raoul David Aglion, 
Mary L. Jobe Akeley, Will Barnet, William 
Arthur Berridge, Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
Augustus Smith Cobb, James Freeman 
Curtis, William Bailey Dunning, Frederic 
Worrall Ecker, George Adams Ellis, Nathan 
Chandler Foot, Sanford Henry Eisner 
Freund, Peter Carl Goldmark, Francis Ab- 
bot Goodhue, Florence Kressler Griswold, 
Clifford Hemphill, Arthur Cort Holden, 
Redford Kohlsaat Johnson, Peter Ichabod 
Baer Lavan, Joseph Mortimer Lichtenauer, 
Joseph Edward Lumbard, Jr., William Ship- 
man Maulsby, S. Stanwood Menken, Lau- 
rance Irving Neale, Henry R. Rittenberg, 
George Gaylord Simpson, Grace Harriet 
Spofford, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Martin 
Louis Straus, II; Charles Oliver Wellington, 
and Albert Henry Wiggin. 


EMPHASIS ON BOOKS: Taking advan- 
tage of special occasions throughout the 
year to emphasize the important part that 
books play in education, Miss Susan An- 
drews, director of the educational program 
of the Arlington Street church, Boston, has 
been responsible for several imposing win- 
dow displays which daily catch the eyes of 
thousands of passers-by on the Boylston 
Street side of Channing House. The pur- 
pose is to draw attention to the educa- 
tional program of the church. During Chil- 
dren’s Book Week a large central poster, 
expertly done in colors, was flanked by four 
other posters, each carrying an attention- 
getting picture, a brief descriptive state- 


ment, and names of books recommended 
by the church for use in the home, en- 
couraging the child to explore the uni- 
verse, to become acquainted with people 
of other lands, and to look into books on 
the bible and bible stories. Another color- 
ful display was exhibited at Christmas time, 
and the series is planned to continue 
throughout the year. 


UNRESTRICTED FUNDS: For three 
years the First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh (Rev. Irving R. Murray) has spon- 
sored a literature table. Originally they 
featured books of the Beacon Press; but in 
recent months they have expanded to in- 
clude books of many publishers. Although 
the venture is intended primarily as an edu- 
cational project, it is no secret that the 
book table is paying is own way. Accord- 
ing to latest figures, received just as the 
Register was going to press, the book proj- 
ect in the Pittsburgh church showed a 
profit this year of $250. The church is in 
a peculiar position to take advantage of the 
interest in books, since the congregation 
numbers two dozen writers among the mem- 
bers, including Preston Schoyer, author of 
The Ringing of the Glass, Gladys Schmitt, 
author of David the King, George Swetham 
whose Pittsylvania Country will be pub- 
lished shortly, Margery Evernden, author 
of two successful juveniles in recent months, 
and others. When Pierre Van Paassen’s 
Jerusalem Calling was published, the Pitts- 
burgh church sold 100 copies at a party 
honoring the author and where Mr. Van 
Paassen was the featured speaker. Mrs. Edith 
Young is chairman of the Church’s Book- 
shop Committee. 
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JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


John Carroll Perkins, Minister Emeritus 
of King’s Chapel, died at his home in Bos- 
ton, December 23, after a long illness. In 
his eighty-ninth year, he was one of the 
elders amongst us. There are in the current 
Year Book the names of only three ministers 
whose ordinations antedated his. His was 
a long and faithful service in the Unitarian 
ministry. 

Born in Auburn, Maine, June 6, 1862, he 
graduated from Bates College at the age of 
twenty. For several years after graduation 
he combined graduate study with teaching 
as principal of the Academy in West Leba- 
non, Maine, and as a master at the Roxbury 
Latin School. He also spent a year at the 
Universities of Marburg and Berlin in Ger- 
many, where two of his fellow students were 
Bliss Perry and the late Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, both of whom remained his life- 
long friends. He received the M. A. degree 
from Bates College and from Harvard. 

When Dr. Perkins graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1891 he had 
already been called as colleague to Dr. 
Thomas Hill in the First Parish of Portland, 
Maine. There he was ordained and, in the 
following year, married to Edith Burnside 
Milliken, who survives him. He remained 
in his first pastorate twenty-two years. The 
association of the old church appealed 
greatly to his sense of history which was 
always keen. He treasured his relationship 
with Dr. Hill, one time president of Har- 
vard. In the life of the parish and of the 
city in those two decades, he became a 
significant and beloved figure. During these 
years he was honored by both his Alma 
Mater and Bowdoin College with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

Following his ministry in Portland, he 
crossed the continent to become minister of 
the University Unitarian Church in Seattle, 
Washington. He remained there until 1927. 
Though far from his native environment, he 


brought to his new work a breadth of sym- 
pathy and devoutness of mind which en- 
hanced his service in the lovely little Seattle 
Church. 


In 1927 Dr. Perkins accepted an invita- 
tion to become Minister-in-Charge at King’s 
Chapel in Boston. Expecting to serve. for 
only a brief period, he remained for six 
years, being installed as minister in 1931, 
and becoming Minister Emeritus in 1933, 
when he retired from active parish work. 

Everything about King’s Chapel was 
eminently congenial and agreeable to his 
nature and temperament. He rejoiced in its 
rich historical background, in the preserva- 
tion of its ties with the past and with the 
Mother Country, in the dignity and order of 
its services and in its atmosphere of quiet 
beauty and devotion. For the rest of his life 
King’s Chapel became the object of his most 
profound interest and affection. Through- 
out the years of his retirement when the 
disabilities of age were encroaching upon his 
freedom, his mind was busy and his heart 
in tune with all that went on in his beloved 
church. A lasting testimony to this deep 
interest is the third volume of Annals of 
King’s Chapel which he published in 1940. 

Though he watched with critical and not 
always approving eye the more recent de- 
velopments of Unitarianism, he remained 
steadfastly loyal to what he delighted to 
call Unitarian Christianity. Conservative 
though he was, his alert and active mind 
kept in close touch with the changing 
thoughts ‘and activities of the times. His 
warm, gentle and friendly spirit was a bless- 
ing to all who were so fortunate as to call 
him their friend. The depth and devout- 
ness of his religious nature were at once a 
rebuke and an inspiration to those of us who 
take our religion more casually. In these 
latter years, when the shadows lengthened, 
there was about him a kind of serene radi- 
ance as of a heart — pure and patient and at 


peace. PALFREY PERKINS 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel $ 


RELIGION AND 
ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY 


February 26— Religious Conception 
of the Economic Order. March 5 — Re- 
ligious Vocation: The Worker. March 12 
— Religious Vocation: Management. 
March 19 — Ethical Functions of Collec- 
tive Bargaining. March 26 — Religious 
Definition of Property. April 2—A Re- 
sponsible World Economy. 


by 
WALTER GEORGE MUELDER, 
A\B., S,isb quel. 
Dean and Professor of Social Ethics, 
Boston University School of Theology 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


THREE IS ONE: Perhaps the following 
establishes a record among Unitarian min- 
isters: Rev. Aron §. Gilmartin, minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is heard over three radio stations regularly. 
In “Fort Wayne, he records a sermon on 


tape each Saturday morning, and this radio ~ 


talk is broadcast on Sunday. Mr. Gilmartin 
preaches twice a month (on the first and 
third Sunday evenings) to the South Bend 
Fellowship, and is heard over the radio 
station at Elkart every Sunday—a radio 
talk different from the Fort Wayne address. 
At Warsaw he is also heard over the radio 
each Sunday, by means of a previously 
recorded tape. ... In addition to this, of 
course, Mr. Gilmartin carries on a few other 
odd jobs, such as teaching a high school 
class every Sunday in Fort Wayne; a high 
school class twice a month in South Bend; 
writing, editing, and supervising a weekly 
newsletter; preaching his regular Sunday 
morning sermons at Fort Wayne; making 
parish calls; and keeping Unitarianism a 
pioneer and much-talked-of movement in 
the state of Indiana. .. . 


Annual Brotherhood W eek Wi 
Be Observed Starting Feb. I 


“Brotherhood Week.” an an- morning in that church will 
it r Religious | 


ven 
February 19, it was announced 
today by the Rev. Jack Mendel-|Hygiene society, 
sohn, Jr., chairman of the com-|members of the Channing Fou 
mittee in charge. tion in the church concerning 


a number of local churches will trustees 

participate in the eMhe|tian Union church per tet 
i in the 

eau schools also will join .m. Tuesday in the resid 


Mayer its paste) Sipwear en 330 Post avenue. The Ellen ( 


Mayor C. Henry Bloom, it was|nolly circle will meet for 1 p 
stated, will appoint a civic com-|dessert, Thursday. in the h 
mittee to cooperate in the ob-lof Mrs. R. D. Campbell, 1137 | 
servance of "Brotherhood Week." |iem boulevard, with Mrs. The 
Full details of the program of|n 
activities, the Rev, Mr. Mendel-|ship dinner, sponsored b; 
sohn said, will be announced later. Mere club of the charch, an 
The observance is expected to be in the church at 6:30 1 
one of the outstanding religious|Friday Next Saturday the 
events of the season thi tlclub will hold # luncheon me 
the community. at 12:30 p. m. at the Lafa) 

The Rev. Mr. Mendelsghn is;hotel, and the speaker will be 
pastor of Church of the Christian|John Sheargren, who will dis 
Union, Unitarian, at Auburn street/the issues involved in the re 
and Ridge avenue, and his sermon|"mercy death” case at Manc 


topic at 11 o'clock tomorrow/ter, N. H. 


BROTHERHOOD: Yearly, scores of 
tarian churches all over the country 
an active part in celebrating Brother 
week; but none, perhaps, more w 
heartedly than the Unitarian Churc 
Rockford, Ill. In the Rockford Reg 
Republic, in February of last year, 
news item is typical of the atte: 
Rockford, Illinois newspapers gav 
Brotherhood Week and its chair 
Rev. Jack Mendelsohn. Exchanging 
pits with ministers of other faiths, 
leading visits of children to house 
worship different from their own, 
made Brotherhood Week in Rockfc 
vital observance for over twenty y 


* Nominating Committee Call: 
For Suggestions By March | 


Pursuant to its duties under tl 
present By-laws of the Associatio 
the Nominating Committee will ho 
a meeting in the near future for pr 
liminary consideration of names to | 
submitted in nomination for the v 
rious offices to be filled by the Ge 
eral Conference meeting of the A 
sociation in October. These inclu 
the Moderator, the’ Program Comm 
tee, the Business Committee, tl 
Nominating Committee and the Cor 
mission on Planning and Review. 

To carry out its duties on as broa 
ly democratic a basis as possible ¢] 
committee desires to build up a co 
siderable list of active and loyal Ur 
tarians, with their special qualific 
tions, and a blank has been prepar 
which the Secretary of the Committ 
would be glad to send to any intere: 
ed Unitarian in order to facilitate tl 
preparation of this list in the me 
useful form. 


The Nominating Committee ear 
estly requests that suggestions for a1 
or all of these offices should be se 
addressed to the Secretary of the Nor 
inating Committee, 25 Beacon Stre 
Boston 8, Mass., to be received n 
later than March 1, 


an) — 
“Put that $100 bill in before you 
pass the plate.” 


Money is not easy to come by— 
that is, for most of us. Giving it 
away is not so hard—for some 
people. A recent report on philan- 
thropic giving states that 60% of 
total philanthropy is given by . 
people with incomes of $3,000 and 
less. Percentage of income given 
by these, 2.4%. For those with 
incomes from $5,000 to $10,000, 
2.1%; $10,000 to $20,000, 1.9%. 
The rate rises for wealthier indi- 
viduals, topping 4% after $500,- 
000. Small income people give 
more to churches, larger income 
people to social welfare, cultural 
institutions, hospitals, etc. All this 
is subject to interpretation but it 
remains interesting. 


Unitarians are asked to give 
through the church campaigns of 
the United Unitarian Appeal. Next 
to that of the American Unitarian 
Association the largest allocation 
is $17,500 for the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Pension Society. And it will 
orovide — together with invest- 
ment income —only between 
3500 and $600 per year for 
tetired ministers. Generous giv- 
mg to the Appeal means more 
generous pensions for these min- 
sters. 

you would like to give now 
bu can send funds directly to 
he United Appeal office. It will 
ye credited to your church cam- 
If you have already 
ven to your church campaign 
want to give more it will 
be so credited. 


Checks should be drawn to 


HE Unirep UNITARIAN APPEAL 
) Beacon Sr., Boston 8, Mass. 


mews 


First Unitarian church in America to achieve the distinction of receiving official na- 
tional recognition in the form of an award of merit for reaching the highest of the 
percentage goals suggested for its United Appeal drive is the Unitarian Church of 
Sacramento, Cal. (Rev. Theodore C. Abell). The minimum goal suggested was $265 
—ten per cent of the average operating budget of the church over the past five years; 
but the vigorous campaign of the Sacramento organization yielded $424—or 16 per 
cent. The photograph shows Regional Director Rev. Frank Ricker, representing the 
United Unitarian Appeal, presenting the Certificate of Appreciation to the church. 
Left to right: Mr. Ricker; Avery E. Hovey, chairman of the Board; Mrs. May Day, 
member of the local Appeal Committee and Sacramento delegate to the Oakland 
UUA meeting; Mr. Abell; and Hayward Blake, local Appeal chairman, 


A FREE PULPIT: Rev. Donald Harrington 
of the Community Church of New York 
recently submitted an undated letter of 
resignation as minister of the church, a 
portion of which follows: 

“Our nation is at war. I do not believe 
in the way of war, and under no circum- 
stances which I can conceive could I sup- 
port one. In the knowledge that the time 
may come when my personal convictions 
may constitute an embarrassment to the 
church or a threat to its life, I present this 
undated resignation. Until such time as this 
shall be accepted . . . I shall hope to con- 
tinue to serve our Church as in the past 
with a heart full of happiness and great 
content.” 

Mr. Dominick F. Pachella, president of 
the church, in acknowledging receipt of the 
letter expressed his trust that “the people of 
our Church, regardless of their personal 
beliefs, will continue to provide a free pulpit 
where our Ministers . . . will proclaim what 
they sincerely believe, without fear or favor.” 

Mr. Pachella’s letter was endorsed by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Trustees. 


“MAN OF CENTURY”: The National Arts 
Foundation recently announced the selec- 
tion of Albert Schweitzer as “the man of 
the century, whose ideas, if adopted, would 
solve the world’s problems.” The selection 
was made by leading artists, writers and 
musicians in 17 countries. The same panel 
chose Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, a 
Unitarian layman, as the contemporary 
artist “who would be the most highly re- 
garded in the year 2000,” 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY: The First 
Unitarian Church of Youngstown, Ohio has 
recently signed a year’s contract with a lo- 
cal radio station for a fifteen minute broad- 
cast at 9:05 every Sunday morning. Says 
the minister, Rev. Paul N. Carnes, in a re- 
cent report: “Attendance at church has re- 
mained high. The effect on the morale of 
the congregation has been excellent. The 
cost of the program is not in the church 
budget but is raised entirely by private sub- 
scription. Youngstown feels that it is not 
a question of the program paying for itself 
or getting new members; it is a question 
of liberalism counterattacking in the face 
of unpopularity. ... ” 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 


to 


For outstandmg success in support of 


the 1950-1951 campaign of the 


United Unitarian Appeal 


Suggested minimum goal $ 


Amount raised $, 


This is the official Certificate of Appre- 
ciation which is awarded by the United 
Appeal to churches doing outstanding 
work in support of the national “com- 
munity fund” campaign in Unitarian 
churches. First to receive such an award 
was the Sacramento Unitarian Church. 
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Register starts 130th year; Monitor 
reviews record in major feature 


A study of The Christian Register was 
made recently by Miss Laura Haddock, 
church and education specialist of The 
Christian Science Monitor, and that news- 
paper recently published her report, intro- 
ducing it with a six-column headline. Miss 
Haddock’s interpretation of the publishing 
policies of the official Unitarian magazine 
emphasized that the Register demonstrates 
within itself a “practical proof that freedom 
of the press is possible.” Said the Monitor 
article, in part: 

“In just a few months now, one of 
America’s oldest religious periodicals—from 
point of view of continuous publication— 
The Christian Register, will enter on its 
130th year. 

“This Unitarian monthly magazine, say 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, dis- 
tinguished head of the American Unitarian 
Association, ‘reflects rather than directs the 
thinking of the fellowship... .’ 

“He believes that the mere fact that this 
stormy, varied, liberal magazine, often the 
target and the battleground of controversy, 
has survived since 1821 without interrup- 
tion is a practical proof that freedom of the 
press is possible... . 

“Delegates to the 1947 annual May meet- 
ings of the church voted to establish an 
editorial board. The three editorial board 
members — Harry C. Meserve of San Fran- 
cisco, Ruth Twiss of Boston, and J. Ray 
Shute of North Carolina — write most of 
the editorials and decide disputed editorial 
points for the magazine. 

“The Register still fails to please every- 
body, a fact which its editors are only too 
happy to observe, and its Open Forum 
columns, devoted to reader opinion, regu- 
larly are peppered with statements like 
these: “To me, Mr. Meserve’s eulogy . . . 
is arrant nonsense’; ‘In presenting his case 
[Mr. Hugh Weston] showed a remarkable 
freedom from inquiry into the facts’; and 
‘T shall not refrain from renewing my con- 
stant criticism of the Register, to wit—it is 
too highbrow, has no appeal whatever to 
the general run of people, and is too tedious 
at times even for me.’ 

“Contents of the Register do not have 
to hew to the line of the church’s adminis- 
trative policy. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and_  in-ser 
training emphazizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


“The December, 1950, issue, an entirely 
typical one, contains an allegorical story 
about the Christ child and Christmas by the 
Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, the Universalist 
minister from Boston who once ‘passed’ as 
a Negro and wrote a book about his ex- 
periences, and whose Easter sermon of 1949 
was barred from the Lawrence, Mass., 
radio station wLAw as being much too 
liberal for the occasion. 


“It also contains an article arguing that 
the recently pronounced dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church as to the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary bodily into heaven 
is contrary to the Gospels. The piece is 
written by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, chairman 
of the American Friends Service Committee 
and holder, on their behalf, of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. on. 


“The first number of the Register, dated 
April: 20, 1821, now carefully cherished in 
a bound volume, declared an_ all-round 
purpose for the magazine that appears not 
to have been lost sight of even though the 
passage of more than a century. 

“David Reed, the editor, declared in the 
leading editorial of what was at that time 
a four-page weekly newspaper, “Something 
remains still to be done to increase the 
purity of our Christian faith and to promote 
its genuine practical influence upon the 
heart and life. It seems important not only 
that the spirit of inquiry that is abroad 
should be kept alive, but that exertions be 
made to assist and guide the inquiries of 
those who are honestly seeking the truth.’ 

“In process of carrying out its purpose, 
Mr. Reed said, the Register would ‘aim to 
excite a spirit of free and independent 
religious inquiry and assist in ascertaining 
and bringing into use the true principles 
of interpreting the Scriptures.’ 


“Three years ago the Register asked its 
readers to indicate their likes and dislikes 
concerning the magazine. They overwhelm- 
ingly voted for more news and more book 
reviews, and the Register immediately 
trebled the size of both departments. 

“Now the Register is going to examine 
itself again. “That is a typically Unitarian 
trick,’ said Dr. Eliot today, “We have a 
passion for self-examination; we're always 
doing it.’ 

“A study committee is in process of being 


appointed, and the chairman will be 
Frederic Melcher, editor of Publisher's 
Weekly.” 


Shown at the Galilee porch of the Unit 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. at the tin 
the dedication to Leroy E. Snyder, are | 
of the Rochester citizens who honorec 
memory. 


HONORING FAMOUS UNITARIAN: 
illuminated porch at the First Unit 
Church of Rochester, N. Y. (Rev. L 
Rhys Williams) was dedicated recent! 
a memorial to the late Leroy Snyder, 
mer president of the board of trustees o 
church and well-known business, reli; 
and civic leader. At the time of his c 
in 1944, Mr. Snyder was assistant to 
president of the Gannett newspapers. 
was the author of A Layman’s Reli 
published some years ago by AUA and 
wrote the order of service which the Ro 
ter church has used for 25 years. I 
radio and newspaper editors empha 
the event, and tributes to Mr. Snyder 

given by many leaders in the commu 
The Rochester Democrat-Chronicle re 
ed, “The stone Galilee porch in the G 
church has been rebuilt with glass 
wrought iron doors, a project long de 
by the late leader, who believed that 
spot of beauty and light in a down 
center, it would have a civic as well 
religious meaning.” The porch is li 
day and night by a Gothic lantern, a 
was rebuilt and presented to the cl 
by citizens of Rochester in memory of 
Snyder. Said newspaperman Frank 

nett: “Leroy E. Snyder wanted no o1 
mourn for him because as far as he 
concerned there was nothing to m 
about.” 


May Meetings Resolutions 


Please take notice that, pursua 
to Article VII, Section 6 of the B 
laws of the American Unitari 
Association, all resolutions and oth 
matters proposed for action at t 
annual meeting to be held May : 
1951, must reach the Business Cor 
mittee at 25 Beacon Street, Bost 
8, Massachusetts, not later th 
midnight March 23, 1951. 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR: Recently The 
Herald of Summit, N. J., carried an illus- 
trated article informing its readers that “Dr. 
Jacob Trapp, minister of the Community 
Church,” has published a book “released 
by The Beacon Press, Boston. Entitled The 
Word to Jesus, Dr. Trapp’s book is a series 
of meditations under the form of the “Logos” 
or the Divine Word speaking to the human 


Jesus. The Word to Jesus is the s 
of Dr. Trapp’s ‘books, the first bei 
minister’s handbook and an antholog 
worship materials, published in Salt 
City and now out of print. Dr. Trapp i 
the author of a Unitarian h , Wo 
still the world shall witness,’ and of f 
published in Poetry (Chicago) and 
(New York).” 


* 
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nneapolis on move 


ING DAY: The First Unitarian So- 
of Minneapolis will have a new home 
pril, but meantime the old building 
| to Northwestern schools) has had to 
acated. Members of the church pitched 
) help move church property to tem- 
ty quarters in the YWCA. The photo- 
as tell part of the story. 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


ing out an architect's model of the 

Unitarian church and center are 
bers Edwin L. Pearson and Earl 
ld. Construction of the new building 
n last May. The building will cost 
,000. 


ng Day was a family affair for the 
Unitarian Society of Minneapolis. 
ing in to move a cornerstone which 
a part of the society's first church 
finneapolis are Severn Goransen; 
Carl A. Storm, minister of the soci- 
. G. Taylor, chairman of the mov- 
ct; and John P. Hoyer. 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
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Members of the Minneapolis church form a “bucket brigade” as they move items 
out of the building which has just been sold. 


TRIAL FLIGHT: Through the generosity of 
a friend, a full-page advertisement for the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
was made available in the New Republic 
this fall. Headlined “What do you mean— 
Liberal?” the advertisement showed an il- 
lustration of three publications, “Introduc- 
ing Unitarianism,” by John Nicholls Booth; 
“Unitarianism: Some Past History and Pres- 
ent Meanings,” by Rev. Harry Scholefield; 
and “A Unitarian States His Case,” by 
Robert W. Sonen. The ad presented the 
hypothetical case of John Henry Smith, a 
thorough-going liberal, who had given up 
religion because he had concluded that 
creed and dogma “are in opposition to rea- 
son and free inquiry. So he doesn’t go to 
church.” Thereupon the ad pointed out: 
“There is a liberal religion, an organized 
faith without a creed.” The Unitarian posi- 
tion was then amplified; and a coupon at 
the end of the advertisement invited readers 
to purchase any one of the three publica- 
tions illustrated at the top. . . . Within a 
few weeks, 86 coupons had been returned, 
each one enclosing either ten cents for the 
Booth pamphlet, twenty-five cents for the 
Scholefield booklet, or one dollar for the 
Sonen book. Of the total replies, more 
than half ordered all three. Replies were 
received from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, In- 
diana, West Virginia, Minnesota, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Montana, Ohio, Washington, D. 
C., Iowa, Washington State, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Arkansas, California, Maine, New 
Mexico, and Canada. The membership of 
the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fel- 


lowship was increased by several members 
within the first few weeks after the adver- 
tisement appeared. . . . Now, through the 
generosity of the same friend, another full- 
page advertisement has been made available 
and will appear shortly. 


UNITARIAN WELCOMED: Impressive 
ceremonies marked the installation of Rev. 
Alfred W. Hobart as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Charleston, S. C., recently. 
There were services in the morning and in 
the evening, a dinner and reception, and 
many warm greetings from the Navy Chap- 
lain and local clergymen of other denomi- 
nations, including the Lutheran, Jewish, 
Evangelical Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian. 


UNITARIANS AND THE A. P.: When the 
Associated Press national wire service want- 
ed to turn out a year-end feature article 
quoting representatives of important Ameri- 
can religious denominations, they chose 
among them an excerpt from a sermon by 
Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Peterborough, N. H. 
Mr. Zoerheide’s sermon was entitled “Be- 
gin Where You Are,” and the excerpt sent 
out by the Associated Press is as follows: 
“As we look back through the lengthening 
shadow of the war in Korea, two related 
events rise in importance above all others 
for the religious liberals who are about to 
discard the 1950 calendar: the continued 
controversy over loyalty, and the celebra- 
tion of United Nations Human Rights Day 
on December tenth. Let us remember, while 
we can, that our goal is not any kind of 
America in any kind of a world, but a 
democratic America in a free world.” 
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MEMO: Montreal in October! 


Many believe that the liberal tradi- 
tion is today fighting for its life 
against the tremendous pressures of 
authoritarianism from both the Left 
and Right. Is it not essential that 
liberals, in religion as in politics, be- 
come much clearer as to the kinds of 
behavior which will enable them to 
broaden their areas of agreement, to 
deepen their sense of “common 
cause,” to clarify their objectives, to 
offset mounting fear, poe and 
hate-mongering? ' 


What should be done in a group or 


a meeting of groups when people 
of real competence, sincere convic- 


tion and considerable integrity don’t 


agree? 


Why and how do we come to iden- 
tify our own personal religious 
values with particular worship forms 
so that we suspect and fear those 
whose approach to religion may be 
different? 

In the special March issue of The 
Christian Register, under the editor- 
ship of Merrill E. Bush, these and 
other questions relating to “The Dis- 
ciplines of Liberty” will be discussed 


in six feature articles to be used as 
background for the October Biennial 
Conference in Montreal. 


Psychiatrists Robert Clark, Rudolph 
Dreikurs and O. Spurgeon English 
will write on the function of the emo- 
tions in ritual and identification, the 
origins of personal religious belief 
and the task of liberal religion. 
Francis K. Ballaine, Stuart Chase, 
Leslie Pennington and Malcolm F. 
Knowles will discuss democratic as 
opposed to authoritarian behavior in 
individuals, roads to agreement and 
techniques of constructive contro- 
versy. 


Copies of all major articles will ‘be 
available to churches in limited quanti- 
ties for discussion by local groups who 
wish advance preparation for consider- 
ing “The Disciplines of Liberty” 
Montreal. Supplementary discussion out- 
lines will be prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. 

Start planning now for selection of 
delegates to the Biennial Conference and 
for discussion of the issues this spring 
which will be further explored by the 
delegates in Montreal. 


SENEXET HOUSE 
THE RETREAT INC. 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 


Available for groups of from 12 
to 28 people for conferences and 
inspirational gatherings. Com- 
fortable accommodations, excel- 
lent food. Chapel, recreation- 
room, library, large living-room 
with fireplace. Easily reached by 
train, bus, or private car. 


For rates, reservations, address 
Rev. or Mrs. Roydon Leonard, 


Resident Directors, R.F.D. No. 2 
Putnam, Conn. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Good Food 
Good Horses 
Good Fun 


Winslow C. Sisson 


Cortaro, Ariz. 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
APTISM 


CALLED INTO SERVICE: Rev. Curtis T. 
Spence, minister of the Fall River, Mass., 
Unitarian Society, holder of six battle stars 
and six Croix de Guerre decorations with 
palms for service in World War II, has 
recently been called back into army service. 
According to an article in The Boston 
Herald, Mr. Spence is believed to ‘be the 
first Unitarian minister to be called back 
into the army. 


SOW NS 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
{\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


xe Church Furniture - Stoles 

1 e Embroideries - Vestments 

ss Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


fe aT CATALOG ON REQUEST \ 
tional CHURCH GOODS re 
= a ) SUPPLY COMPANY rN 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap-. 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
tories, resolutions, rolls of 
honor. 

Send for our free catalog, 


WeiTteNone ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


IS THIS 
ENLIGHTENED SPENDING? 


A SURVEY BY THE COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT SHOWED THA‘ 
U. S. CITIZENS SPENT A STAG 
GERING  $178,832,000,000 LAS1 
YEAR, ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF 
IT ON FOOD. THE NATION ALSC 
SPENT 20 TIMES AS MUCH Oh 
CLOTHING ACCESSORIES ANE 
JEWELRY AS IT DID ON RE 
LIGION AND WELFARE, ABOU" 
2/2 TIMES AS MUCH ON DRINK 
AS IT DID ON MEDICAL CARE 
AND THREE TIMES AS MUCH 
ON TOBACCO AS IT DID ON PRI 
VATE EDUCATION AND RE 
SEARCH. : 

—From TIME, Dec. 4, 1950. 


Write for Free Temperance 
Literature 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Mini 
Elwood E. Gaskill, ede eee and Choirma 
Sunday Service, ii M. Tuesday-Fr 
12 Noon, worship with sermon by {| 
preachers, Monday, 12:10, Half Hour 
Organ Music. All are Welcome. 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STR 
CHURCH, opposite si. peg Sp Rev. | 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 : 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHU 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. E 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10 :40° A. M.; Ct 
School, 11:00 A. M.; "Morning Worship, 1 
A. M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high s 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 F 


EMERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON \V 
TORS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOl 
Fg tons 16th and Harvard Sts. Mini 

Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Sta 
Executive Director. 


As The Christian Year 
Moves Into Lent 


Where Else Can You Better 
Read About 
The Central Figure 
Than In The Earliest Written 
Records — THE GOSPELS — 
By Themselves Or In Combinatio1 


With The Rest Of The New 
Testament Or In The Whole Bibl 


Obtained From 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


